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N the following pages the doctrinal teachings of 
Christianity are taken for granted, and the purpose 
of the book is to contemplate a few of the ordinary 
interests of human life—e.g., education, money, politics, 
science, art, courtesy, etc.—in the light reflected 
upon them by these doctrinal truths. A false and 
mischievous distinction is sometimes drawn between 
things sacred and things secular—a distinction lying 
at the root of, and largely causing, much of the 
hypocrisy, the cynicism, the unbelief, with which the 
course of Christianity is hindered in the world. TRuE 
Reticion knows nothing of such a distinction. The 
religion which alone, in reality, is true—true in deed 
no less than name—seeks to carry the spirit of its most 
sacred teachings into the practice of its most secular 
affairs. If religion be not the spring of conduct in 
the life which now is, neither has it any ground of hope 
for the life which ts to come. 
The attacks upon Christianity are, for the most 
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part, speculative. The best reply to speculation is 
experiment. Discussions upon theory are intermi- 
nable; the tests of experience are final. None but 
those who live the Christian life are fitted to judge 
the Christian doctrine. Some Christian doctrines 
lie beyond the reach of immediate demonstration ; 
their proof, in the interests of faith, reserves its un- 
folding for the future. But other Christian doctrines 
lie within the sphere of the present ; their time is now ; 
their field is the world; their fruit is character. 
These latter doctrines are exceedingly important to 
man’s mortal stage of being; they are intended to 
penetrate every part of his nature, and are practical 
for every circumstance in his career. 

True Religion is physical and moral, as well as 
intellectual and spiritual. He who first places his body 
and his conduct beneath the control of Christ will 
seldom ‘fail to have his intellect illuminated, and his 
spirit quickened, by the transcendent revelations of 
Christ’s Gospel. The practical religion of daily duty 
is the surest stepping-stone to the joys of a victorious 
faith in the Unseen and the Eternal. The religion 
which has proved itself true in the actions of life is 
the most likely also to prove itself true after the 


repose of death. 


THe Vicarace, Mosstey Hirt, Liverroot, 
All Saints’ Day, 1887. 
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“Dost thou blame 

A soul that strives but to see plain, speak true, 
Truth at all hazards? Oh, this false for real, 
This emptiness which feigns solidity, 
Ever some grey that’s white and dun that’s black! 
When shall we rest upon the thing itself, 
Not on its semblance? Soul, too weak, forsooth, 
To cope with fact, wants fiction everywhere ! 
Mine tires of falsehood; truth at any cost!” 

R. Brownine’s Ferishtah’s Fancies. 





, 











“.. . If weakness may excuse, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 


All wickedness is weakness.” : 
Samson Agonistes, 


“Strength, while virtue was her mate, 
Might have subdued the earth... . 
It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 


To use it like a giant.” 
Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 


“Weakness is made strong in a strength not of this earth.” —Szr Perctvai. 


“ A man is not strong who takes convulsion-fits, though six men cannot 
hold him then. He that can walk under the heaviest weight without 
staggering, he is the strong man.”—CARLYLE'S Hero as Man of Letters, 


RELIGION AND STRENGTH. 


N O one who loves children, or is in earnest about the 

development of the human race, can be indifferent 
to doctrines of education. Upon the character of educa- 
tion. depends the progress of the world. The school is 
the key-stone in the arch of civilisation. The child is the 
hope of humanity. Outward surroundings have far less 
to do with happiness than inward resources. It is better 
to be educated than rich. A right education is the best 
fortune in life. 

What, then, is education ? It is, as its very etymology 
signifies, the process of educing, of leading forth to their 
full, ripe strength the innate faculties of our nature. It is 
the gradual training and development of each man’s 
powers to their perfect vigour and maturity. Although 
the acquisition of knowledge is one of the chief results of 
education, yet education is not the mere acquisition of 
knowledge. Any day you may meet persons crammed, 
almost to suffocation, with knowledge, who in reality are 
as uneducated as ploughboys. They are mines of infor- 
mation, and monuments of feebleness. It is a common- 
place of conversation that the world hears so little of its 
senior wranglers; the reason being that these industrious 
gentlemen were compelled during their youthful years to 
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expend, in competitive excesses and overstrain, the intel- 
lectual capital which, if well husbanded, would have made 
them influential for life. Their youth and freshness were 
offered upon the altar of examination ;—the Moloch to 
which modern Englishmen sacrifice their first-born. 


“Men have oft grown old among their books 
To die case-hardened in their ignorance.” 


A man’s value as a man—his influence upon society 
and his worth in himself—does not depend solely upon the 
amount of information he has been able to absorb. A 
man of only average knowledge, but of good education, 
is better equipped for the business of life than a man 
-whose knowledge is vast, but whose education is poor. 

If, then, the accumulation of knowledge be not the best 
proof of education, what can the best proof be? The 
best proof of education is strength: strength of body, 
strength of mind, strength of spirit. Man’s nature is com- 
pounded of these three constituent parts: body, soul, and 
spirit. Each man has in himself a corporeal, an intel- 
lectual, and a spiritual element. True education is the 
development and strengthening of each of these elements. 
It is the growth in wesdom, grace, and stature. 

True education takes account, first of all, of the body. 
It studies the laws of health. It requires schoolrooms to 
be of sufficient cubical capacity, well built, well warmed, 
well ventilated. It provides ample playgrounds, and ample 
time to play in them. It is not superior to considerations 
of light and air and architectural appliances. It preaches 
the gospel of roomy houses, with an abundance of com- 
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partments and pleasant surroundings. It ennobles the 
study of food and clothing and bodily exercises. It aims 
at making athletes as well as scholars. It teaches to run 
well, to row well, to bat well, not less than to read well, 
to write well, to think well. Among the ancient Greeks 
(those princes of literature and art), a school was called a 
gymnasium, a theatre for manly sport as well as intel- 
lectual exercise. It was a place for training, not for 
cramming. 

One most instructive practice prevailed in the Greek 
gymnasia. The gymnasts stripped themselves for their 
-exercises. They put off their clothes; they ran and 
wrestled free and naked. Men depended for victory upon 
nothing but themselves: their own strength, their own 
skill, their own agility. Being stripped, they learned self- 
reliance. Modern education is too often the reverse of 
this ancient wholesome practice. It is a system of putting 
on clothes, not of taking clothes off. Our children 
are not left free to develop themselves self-trustingly. 
They are wrapped in swathing-bands, and cramped in 
jackets. School is an outfitter’s shop, at which clothes 
of tradition, and prevailing ideas, and fashionable conven- 
tions are bought and sold. The schoolmaster is the 
tailor of the mind, a tailor who does not even ‘make 
to measure,” but whose whole stock is ready-made, all 
of one size and one pattern. Long boys are tortured 
into short clothes, and short boys bedraggle their long 
clothes. The clothes made by Education Departments are, 
moreover, too much bebraided with red tape. They are 
cut according to Code with the scissors of Parliament. 
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Their red monotony is hateful to genius. Genius is a 
gymnast, and strips to wrestle. Tightly jacketed minds 
are-incapable of enthusiasm. ‘“‘ True education,” said 
Schiller, ‘‘ elicits from each his endowment, his peculiar 
power.” God never makes two children of one pattern ; 
red-tape, which is not Godlike, would make millions 
in asingle mould. Pagan Greece knew more about the 
Divine method of education than Christian England. 
Greek training was stripping; English training is swad- 
dling. We make imitators ; they made men. 

Another thing. Their schools were veritable cyodai, 
schole, places of ease and leisure: not dense markets of 
hurry and bustle. Christ’s way of education was “dy 
hearing and asking questions.” In English schools, English 
children seldom ask questions. There is no time for 
it. An age of steam struggles to teach by steam. But 
knowledge is a growth, not a manufacture. The human 
brain is a living organism, not a steel engine. And it 
takes living organisms just as long to grow now as it did 
thousands of years since. You cannot grow corn by 
electricity; and children cannot be educated in a hurry. 
Hurry is destructive of education. Education is growth. 
It requires time, and patience, and sunlight. The true 
teacher is Godlike. ‘‘ He sees in the bud of the aloe the 
blossom of a hundred years hence.” Stupidity is the 
product of bustling haste, scholarliness the fruit of 
‘industrious leisure. 

It is the hurry of his education which makes the child 
unhealthy. The lungs of the mind have no time to take 
their breath, nor the cells of the brain to digest their 
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food. Not, indeed, that every child can be rendered 
robust even by a right system of education. Some 
children are constitutionally so delicate that even the- 
wisest and most watchful training must fail to give them 
strength. Still, any system of education which tends to 
make the strong child weak, and does not rather tend 
to make the weak child strong, is a vicious and reprehen- 
sible system. No curriculum of study, no strivings in 
competition, no courses of examination, no prizes or 
honour-lists, no endowments for research, which enfeeble 
the bodily health or imperil the bodily strength, are 
either salutary or good. Health—sound, vigorous, well- 
trained health—is the elementary consideration, the prime 
factor, in the process of education. 

After the sound body follows, according to the ancient 
formula, the sound mind. Here, again, true education 
signifies strength. Mental strength is quite distinct from 
mere cleverness. Cleverness is more frequently a sign 
of disease than health of mind—a symptom of the 
chronic heat of brain which emits spasmodically a lurid 
flash of light, but does not shine with a steady, gentle 
ray. Any school or system which sends forth a succes- 
sion of pupils who blaze, like meteors, across the educa- 
tional sky, and then settle down into the darkness of 
exhaustion—pupils who go up like rockets and come down 
like sticks—is a bad school, a bad system. Education 
should aim at producing, not a series of volcanoes, whose 
cynic rumblings and deadly lava-streams disconcert the 
‘world, but a series of the living, yet noiseless, influences 
which make the blade to swell, first into the ear and after 
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that into the golden harvest of the full and ripened corn. 
True education, therefore, seeks rather to subdue than 
to stimulate mere wayward cleverness. 

But although true education is a little shy of cleverness, 
it is very bold about work. ‘The two capital facts in 
education are genius and drill,” enthusiasm and work. 
As genius must be stripped of the clothes of convention 
in order to exercise and wrestle and develop itself, so 
genius must be drilled by the arduousness of toil before 
it can yield either beauty or fruit. Genius without free- 
dom is stunted; genius without work is barren. Genius 
is oftentimes, indeed, nothing more than the capacity and 
the determination to work. The educated mind in the 
educated body is the well-drilled mind in the well-drilled 
body. 

There can be no education where there is not work, 
continuous, strenuous, systematic work. As there is no 
royal road to learning, so there is no plan of idle 
education. Professors who pretend to make education 
effortless, theories which aim at charming children into 
knowledge by converting a task into a toy, books which 
advertise their ability to teach either a new language or 
a new science without endeavour, are illusions and 
hypocrisies. Even could they succeed—an impossible 
supposition—they would be curses, not blessings. For 
one of the principal benefits of education is, that it 
strengthens its disciples for work, and inspires them with 
the love for doing work well. A child who has learned 
not to be idle, and how to work, is a well-educated child. 
The amount and stock of information possessed by the 
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child upon leaving school is a matter of comparative 
insignificance. The important thing is not knowledge, 
but wisdom ; not information, but discipline ; not science, 
but strength; not an accumulation of words, but the 
devotion to work. It is impossible for rightly educated 
persons to lead weak and purposeless lives. None but 
the uneducated “kill their time.” True education instils 
a longing for work, and an aptitude for working thoroughly, 
howsoever humble the character of the work may be. 
*‘ Nine-tenths of the miseries and vices of mankind spring 
from idleness ;” and the most fruitful source of idleness 
isignorance. ‘Ignorance is the curse of God, knowledge 
the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” 

It is sometimes said, and more often feared, that the 
education of the masses is dangerous to industry. Pessi- 
mists allege that educated servants will not work. Such 
fears are baseless, such an allegation libellous. It is a 
libel upon all nobleness of mind to suppose that nourish- 
ment makes it wanton, and that it must be starved into 
obedience. By keeping the masses in ignorance, you 
make them the playthings of revolutionary demagogues. 
The instructed mind is reflective, the starved mind ex- 
plosive. Ignorance is the gospel of despair, education 
the gospel of hope. It is not education, but lack of 
education, which makes people shiftless and indolent. The 
labouring classes of Scotland are none the less thrifty and | 
industrious because they are educated. ‘‘The thrifty State 
learns to prize its children.” The School is the bulwark 
of the State, the medicine for superstition, the patron of 
progress, the conqueror of anarchy, the herald of peace. 
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A little knowledge may puff with conceit or incline 
towards idleness, but much knowledge incites to diligence 
and. imparts eagerness to work. The education of the 
mind strengthens the mind. It is, therefore, an antidote 
for frivolity, for frivolity is intellectual feebleness. It isan 
enemy to falsehood, for lying is a symptom of weakness. 
It is the friend of labour, and the adversary of all the 
wicked brood of pestilential things of which idleness is 
the prolific parent. Education gives strength for all the 
duties and relationships of life. It helps man to quit 
himself as man. It makes man manworthy. 

Education completely fails unless it makes men earnest 
and great-hearted. ‘Its object should be commensurate 
with life. It should be a moral one: to teach self-trust ; 
to inspire the youthful man with an interest in himself, 
with a curiosity touching his own nature; to acquaint him 
with the resources of his mind; and to teach him that 
there is all his strength. ‘Thus would education conspire 
with the Divine Providence. A man is alittle thing while 
he works by and for himself, but, when he gives voice to 
the rules of love and justice, is Godlike; his word is 
current in all countries ; and all men, though his enemies, 
are made his friends, and obey it as their own.” 

‘‘Education should be as broad as man. Whatever 
elements are in man, education should foster and 
demonstrate them. The vast and the spiritual can never 
be omitted from a right and full education.” True educa- 
tion should influence each individual mind of man with 
a piety towards the eternal mind of God. Indeed, the 
greatest office which education is intended to fulfil is 
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the strengthening and development of man’s spiritual and 
immortal part. In olden times education was defined to be 
“the learning to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to tell no 
lies.” But a definition which sufficed for paganism is not 
sufficient for Christianity. Educated Christians must grow 
in grace, not less than in physical and intellectual strength. 
“Tt is only when religion sanctifies and purifies the heart 
that anything worthy of the name of education can 
exast:” 

I do not understand what education means in a Christian 
land without religion. You may see its results, and they 
are pitiful. You may see young ladies coming from 
boarding-schools, you may see young gentlemen coming 
from the universities, whose whole existence is enough 
to make angels weep. They are bundles of convention, 
slaves of fashion. To them nothing is new, nothing true. 
The Christian teachings about marriage and family life, 
about obedience to parents and fervency of spirit, about 
diligence, purity, humility, are regarded by these highly 
finished persons as old wives’ fables. Yet no woman 
is educated who thinks more of her body than her soul, 
who is more anxious about raiment than duty, who cares 
less for eternal principles than for passing trifles. No 
man is educated who knows less of his Bible than of the 
Sporting Life, who thinks more of games than of work, 
more of fashion than of duty, more of a bit of blue 
china than of the Gospel of Christ. To talk of such 
persons as “educated” isto profane and debase the very 
idea of education. More.educated, because more strong, 
is the tinker imprisoned in a gaol, and writing the 
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‘‘Pilgrim’s “Progress,” than the exhausted dilettante 
prating of philosophy, and lisping shibboleths about art, 
yet shaming both philosophy and art by his feebleness. 
There is no strength without seriousness, and seriousness 
s the culture of the spirit. Arnold of Rugby was one of 
the world’s greatest schoolmasters, and the secret of his 
nfluence was seriousness. Not melancholy, but serious- 
ness. Melancholy dreads the worst; seriousness does its 
best. Seriousness goes to the heart and root of things ; 
and the Root of all roots, the Heart of the world’s heart, is 
God Himself. Education stops short of the root when it 
stops short of God. Without religion it is without heart. 
The complaint is on the wing that children trained in 
National Schools outrun, in the race of life, the children 
trained in colleges and higher-grade seminaries. If this 
be true, the cause is not hard to find; for in our National 
Schools the principle of religious education has thus far 
been preserved. Boys from National Schools know more 
about their Bible than boys from Rugby and Eton. And 
if there are two boys, one who knows his Bible, while the 
other does not: one who is strong, earnest, serious in 
religious principle, and the other with his religious princi- 
ples, his devotion to God, his reverence for the Unseen, 
in a state of suspense or solution, it is impossible not to 
foresee which of the two boys will win the race of life. 
“They little suspect,” says Goethe, ‘‘ what an inaccess- 
ible stronghold that man possesses who is always in 
earnest with himself and the things around him.” With- 
out earnestness there is neither beauty nor depth of 
character; and religion is the best seed of earnestness. 
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It is the religious people who do the work of the world, 
its highest and least selfish work. Puritanism has accom- 
plished more for humanity than agnosticism. The Puritan 
was gloomy, but there was a grandeur in his gloom. 
Agnosticism makes no giants, no heroes, no martyrs. 
Agnosticism is vague; and vagueness lacks momentum. 
Agnostic persons leave no good mark upon the universe: 
at least, not by reason of their agnosticism. Even among 
the ancients, those who had most faith won most laurels. 
Without faith man is feeble. There is infinite strength 
in the energy of faith. ‘If God be with us,” said the 
Greeks, “ everything that is impossible becomes possible.” 
In any community, who institutes reforms, who corrects 
social abuses, who is the greatest blessing to his fellows ? 
Not the cynic, who believes in nothing, and thinks en- 
thusiasm bad taste; but the earnest, self-denying man, 
of strong and humble faith. Unless our higher-grade 
education is made as religious as our elementary educa- 
tion, so that the sons of the rich can be trained to be as 
earnest as the sons of the poor, the positions of the two 
classes must, in time, be inevitably reversed. Not till all 
classes are earnest will the war of classes cease. Riches 
without faith are odious to struggling poverty. Noman is 
envied for his riches or his rank; only for the abuses he 
perpetrates by their means. Who ever envied St. Louis of 
his kingdom, or George Peabody of his wealth? The 
Christlike spirit hallows riches, and casts a veil of rever- 
ence over the lustre of rank. There is no hope of peace 
for the internecine tumults of antagonistic classes except 
in the earnest realisation of the universal brotherhood 
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inculcated by Christianity. Religious education is the 
evangelist of brotherhood. 

Religious education develops strength and nobleness 
of character. ‘‘It is the very joy of man’s heart to admire 
where he can. Nothing so lifts him from all his mean 
imprisonments, were it but for moments, as true admira- 
tion.” Especially is this the case with Religion. For 
Religion is admiration of the Eternal; an admiration 
which leavens the entire nature of man, protecting his 
body with pureness, exalting his mind with wisdom, 
consecrating his spirit unto love. If the test of education 
be not quotations and sentences, but character and worth ; 
not what a man knows, but what a man is; then religious 
education alone can stand the test. 

“The Lord is a God of strength.” ‘‘ Angels excel in 
strength.” ‘‘As the man is, so is his strength.” Strength 
is a standard of character, a measure of worth. Any 
education which tends to produce weakness is false 
education. David said that “ by the help of God, he had 
leaped over a wall.” Right education demands, first, 
good training for the body. It teaches children to wrestle, 
leap, and run. By the sports of childhood it builds up the 
physical frame into fitness for the toils of man’s estate. It 
demands, next, good training in character, discipline in 
truth, purity, self-reliance, self-control. “If,” said Bishop 
Fraser, ‘‘ your education does not teach you to say, ‘As 
long as I can help myself, I will ask no other man to help 
me,’ it is a bad education.” Right education demands, 
last, good training for the spirit. ‘The people that know 
their God shall be strong.” 
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Christ does not desire only the weak ones to be His 
disciples. True, His loving heart turns aside from none, 
however weak and maimed and feeble. But out of the 
mouths of Samsons as well as sucklings God perfects 
praise. ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb to receive strength.” Chris- 
tianity seeks for men who can run a race, think a thought, 
believe a truth. It seeks strong men whose great hearts 
have force of will, fortitude for action, temperance of 
judgment; men who are continent in their habits, kindly 
towards their fellows, and humble towards God. It 
seeks to make men healthy as well as holy, heroic 
because Christlike. 

A man who is at once an athlete, a scholar, and a saint, 
realises the Christian ideal of an educated gentleman. An 
athlete who is neither scholar nor saint is a fine animal, 
but only a middling man. A scholar who is neither 
athlete nor saint is a living library, not a strong soul. A 
saint who sacrifices health and delights in ignorance may 
be a good monk, but he is a poor Christian. No! The 
ideal of education is an evenly balanced combination of 
bodily, mental, and spiritual strength. ‘A wzse man is 
strong, anda man of knowledge increaseth strength. Be 
strong! yea, be strong!” Happy is the man _ whose 
education gives him strength: strength of vigorous arm, 
strength of thoughtful mind, strength of Christlike soul. 








‘The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil.” —1 Tim. vi. ro (Revised 
Version). 


‘You cannot serve two masters: you must serve the one or the other. 
If your work is first with you, and your fee second, work is your master, 
and the Lord of work, which is God. But if your fee is first with you, and 
your work second, fee is your master, and the lord of fee, who is the 
devil, and not only the devil, but the lowest of these—‘the least erected 
fiend that fell.’””—RUSKIN. 


“Nobody should be rich but those who understand it.’”—GOETHE. 


“The pulpit and the press have many commonplaces denouncing the 
thirst for wealth ; but if men should take these moralists at their word and 
leave off aiming to be rich, the moralists would rush to rekindle at all 
hazards this love of power in the people, lest civilisation should be 
undone.” —EMERSON,. 


‘Wealth, when very great, tends to convert men into useless drones.”— 
WE: 
DARWIN. 


RELIGION AND MONEY. 


EW things are so difficult to express quite truthfully 

as the right relation of man to money. It is easy 
to slip into extravagant assertions on one side or the 
other; it is hard neither falsely to depreciate, nor falsely 
to exalt, the attributes of money. 

Money is a vastly important fact in life. It enters into 
almost every human relationship. Money determines the 
character of our food; it regulates our raiment; it settles 
the sort of house we live in and the class of tools we 
work with ; it decrees whether we shall ride in a carriage. 
or trudge on foot; it manages the number and binding of 
our books, the degree of our hospitality, the quality of our 
pictures, the style and length of our children’s education, 
the size of our grave-plot, the fashion of our funeral. 
Money buys the cradle, and it buys the coffin ; it buys also 
a great many other things between these two. 

There is, moreover, an intimate association between 
money and morals. Money isa crucible in which morals 
are tested. Money is a keen discriminator of character. 
Money furnishes opportunity both to vice and to virtue. 
It gives men the chance of showing the stuff they are 
made of. The proverb says, ‘‘ Show me a man’s friends, and 
I will tell you what he is.” With equal truth it may be 
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affirmed, ‘‘ Show me a man’s finances, and I will tell you 
what he is.” The way men get money, the way they keep 
it, the uses they make of it, are all indications of the 
fundamental nature of men. If you know a man’s 
monetary propensions, you know something of his moral 
fibre. When a man puts his hand in his pocket, he draws 
aside the curtain from his soul. The objects for which 
a man spends his money reveal the character of the man. 
Those objects are his interests, and his interests are the 
outer expression of his inner self. Men profess to value 
all sorts of things, but they purchase only the things they 
really value. If you wish to know your neighbour's real 
opinions, his profoundest interests, his genuine character, 
remember that one purchase is a better token than a 
hundred professions. Do not listen to what he says, but 
watch where his guineas go, and you will know the man. 

Upon no subject has the teaching of the Christian 
pulpit been less serviceable to mankind than upon the 
subject of money. If ever the pulpit is insincere, it is 
insincere about money. The pulpit often blames money, 
and as often begs for it. With one breath it declares 
money to be a miserable thing; with the next breath it 
declares that Christian missions largely depend upon 
money. A great part of many a preacher’s time is spent 
upon solicitations for the money which his sermons 
condemn. 


Popular hymns ring out false notes about money. They 
say,— 


‘«Jewels to God are gaudy toys, 
And gold is sordid dust.” 
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If such a couplet be true, the spirit of St. John’s Revela- 
tion is false. Many of the most beautiful images of the 
Apocalypse are associated with jewels and with gold. 
The foundations of the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem, as 
they appeared in the dream of St. John, “‘ were garnished with 
all manner of prectous stones, and the street of the city was pure 
gold.” The pen of an Apostle is a truer guide than the 
jingle of a hymn-writer. Jewels and gold are as much the 
gift of God, as essential to the beauty and preciousness of 
His creation, as flowers, and trees, and clouds, and stars. 
The glory which flashes from a diamond is one of the 
strongest and intensest forms of the radiance of God- 
created light. The kingdom of heaven is like a pearl. 
Few things are more fatal to influence than the use of 
extravagant language. The man who exaggerates is never 
believed. Rhetoric is too often froth, not force. Its bub- 
bles please ; but at the first touch of fact they burst, and dis- 
appear into nothingness. The rhetors about money are the 
foes to religion. Rhetoric creates an awkward gap between 
a man’s teaching and conduct, between his precepts and 
practice. People who sing hymns about the sordidness of 
gold, and preachers who vent philippics against the iniqui- 
ties of money, seldom act in conformity with their singing 
and their sermons. And the general impression left upon 
an observant world is, that in the singing of hymns and the 
preaching of sermons there is no small amount of vapour- 
ing and bubble-blowing. Unreality and insincerity about 
money is an evidence, thinks the world, of unreality and 
insincerity about other things. If the weekday actions of 
the preacher openly show that he himself dsbelieves his 
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own Sunday utterances about money, how are his audience 
to be sure that he really believes any other of his 
utterances? The penalty of being false in one thing is 
to be doubted in all. 

When we pass out of the realm of popular hymns and 
falsetto sermons into the pages of the Bible, we find 
its teachings about money as plain and honest as 
about all things else. It is a wonderful feature of the 
Bible, written as it is by so many men, in so many styles, 
under so great a variety of circumstances, at such long 
intervals of time, that, from its first page to its last, there 
is no unreality in it, no insincerity, not a single falsetto 
note. The Bible may sing treble or bass, its notes may 
be soft with mercy or terrible with indignation, but they 
are always true, in harmony with nature and fact. 

Reality is always refreshing, unreality stifling; and 
the Bible’s utterances about money are very refreshing, 
because very real. Money, says the Bible, comes from 
God. ‘ The silver and the gold are Mine,” saith the Lord of 
Hosts. It was God Who created the precious metals and 
hid them in the veins of the earth. Man cannot make 
silver; he cannot make gold. ‘They are of Divine origin. 
All man can do is to dig out, and appropriate, the silver 
and gold which God has Himself created. 

How much truer and more beautiful the Bible’s thought 
about gold is than the hymn-writer’s!| The hymn-writer 
says gold is sordid; the Bible says it is sacred. When 
you come across a vein of silver, you behold the footprint 
of God! <A nugget of gold is a stone from the pavement 
of heaven! The onyx, and the sapphire, and the jasper, 
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and the emerald, and the beryl, and the amethyst are tokens 
of what ? Not of gaudiness, but'of the gates of the glorious 
city, “‘eternal in the heavens.” In all truth there is in- 
spiration ; and in the Bible’s truth about gold and jewels 
there is an endless, mighty, inspiring force. Women will 
love jewels, and men will possess themselves of gold, 
whatever sermon-makers say to the contrary. Tell them 
that gold is “ sordid ” and jewels are “‘ gaudy,” and they will 
either disbelieve the sermon-maker and _ his religion 
altogether ; or they will believe one part of his preaching 
and reject the rest,—a habit of selection andaccommodation 
which is deadly to the influence of the pulpit ;—or they 
will go on accumulating gold and shining in jewels 
against their conscience, a result of preaching devoutly 
not to be wished. But let the preacher tune his preaching 
to the Bible key, and all is different. Ifthe possessor of - 
gold verily believes his gold to be sordid, then he him- 
self is rendered sordid by the possession of it. But let 
him feel that God is the origin of gold, that jewels are 
rays of the Divine brightness, and their possession will 
become a sacred responsibility and a hallowing joy. The 
Bible has a noble way of viewing gold. As the gold 
glistens in the quartz, its shining is a trace of the splen- 
dour of God. 

The Bible recognises also the power of money. Money 
is the representative of power. It is in the very nature 
of money to be strong, either for evil or. good. Money 
is more than gold; it is gold in the right place, and with 
the authorised stamp. The gold in the quartz is idle. 
Money is gold at work. The massive golden bangles 
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which distort the nose and lengthen the ears of the 
savage are not of much account as long as they remain 
in the jungle with him. But gather them into the 
furnaces of civilisation, stamp them with the images of 
the reigning powers, and they become instruments of 
enormous might and strength. Why? Because the mint- 
ing has turned them from indolent gold into industrious 
money. Money is one of the most industrious toilers 
beneath the sun. Steam is strong, but money is stronger. 
Electricity is swift, but money is swifter. For steam and 
electricity are the servants of money, and the servant is 
slower and weaker than his lord. 

Money is the most condensed form of labour. You 
have a purse of sovereigns. Those sovereigns can be 
changed for houses, or horses, or pictures, or books. The 
“purse represents the value of the intellect of the authors, 
of the skill of the artists, of the speed and strength of 
the horses, of the shelter and comfort of the houses. Or 
you can travel with those sovereigns. They will transport 
you over land and sea, introduce you to the wonders of 
the Old World and the New. They will set before you 
the majestic Falls of Niagara, the ruined temples of 
Thebes, the sacred places of Jerusalem. Your health 
fails you. That purse will summon to your side the 
tenderest nurses, the most skilful doctors. It will carry you 
to other climes, to health-giving air, to strength-restoring 
scenes. It will place railway-trains, steamboats, hotels, 
carriages, servants, interpreters, at your disposal. Is it not 
insincere, unreal, false, to brand money, the representative 
of so much power, with sordid and degrading epithets ? 
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In the Bible there is no such hollowness of spirit. The 
Bible everywhere acknowledges the influence and mighti- 
ness of money. The Bible, indeed, goes much farther in 
its esteem of money than, without its authority, we should 
have been entitled to go. In the Old Testament, wealth 
is placed among the signatures of the Divine approval. 
The flocks and herds of Abraham were a testimony of 
the friendship of God. ‘“‘ The blessing of the Lord,” said 
Solomon, “‘maketh rich.” “ When the Lord turned the captivity 
of Job, the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.” 
In the New Testament, the old teaching is modified, but 
modified in the sense of enlargement, not of contradiction. 
There are few things in the New Testament more signifi- 
cant than the importance it attaches to money. ‘ The 
Church believes in a Providence which does not treat with 
levity a pound sterling.” Rather than owe a debt Christ 
worked amiracle. When Zaccheus declared his resolution 
of using his money honestly and generously, Christ pro- 
claimed, “ his day ws salvation come to this house.’ By the 
money remaining in the purse after each had cast into 
the treasury, Christ judged of the sincereness of every 
worshipper. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that He 
Who promised to a well-bestowed ‘‘cup of cold water” the 
certainty of reward will overlook the bestowal of a six- 
pence or a sovereign. Every inspired utterance about 
money is significant; but there is one among Christ’s 
utterances which is more than significant: it is startling. 
“* Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,” is the counsel of the Son of God. Why? For two 
reasons: first, because by so doing you ensure your 
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reception zz/o everlasting habitations ; secondly, because, 
“7f ye are not fatthful in the unrighteous mammon, God will 
not commit to your trust the true riches.’ Statements such as 
these are simply tremendous. Money is constituted by 
Christ a test of spiritual condition and of heavenly pros- 
pects. It is a supreme moment for a man when God 
measures him by the standard of money. A man who 
does not know how to use the power which money gives 
him on earth is not fit to hold a position of influence in 
heaven. If his use of money shows him to have a weak 
and little, not a strong and lofty, soul, henceforward 
he is stationed far from the throne of God, in some 
remote and unimportant region of the heavenly empire. 
He has failed in the smaller, he cannot be trusted in the 
larger, sphere. Placed in the balances of money, he has 
been found wanting. 

But while the Bible speaks so honestly and so healthily 
about money, its strength and power of blessing, its 
supreme mission as a test of the moral character and the 
spiritual capacities of man, yet it is equally robust and 
equally true in its utterances concerning the perils attendant 
upon the acquisition and possession of money. ‘‘ Go #0 
now,” writes St. James, ‘“‘ye rch men ; weep and howl for_your 
miseries that are coming upon you.’ ‘* Blessed are ye poor,” says 
Christ. ‘Zé zs easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than fora rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

One of the great glories of Christianity is the blessed- 
ness which it bestows upon the poor. Since the day 
when the Son of God became Bar-Enosh—poor son of 
poor man—poverty has been ennobled, dignified, beatified. 
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There is no shame in being poor now. The poor man, so 
long as he is a man, straightforward and independent, 
may hold his head as erect and high as the millionaire. 
Manhood consists not in surplusage of income, but in 
truth and strength of heart. Poverty is not seldom a 
blessing in disguise. Foralthough “adversity is sometimes 
hard on a man, yet for one man who can stand prosperity 
there are a hundred that will stand adversity.” Riches are 
frequently but another name for moral ruin. The rich 
man is often morally the ruined man. Prosperity in 
affairs threatens utter beggary to the soul. The more 
money, the less manliness; the less money, the more 
godliness, is a common experience. 

“One is weary,” bursts forth Carlyle in a fine passage 
upon heroism, ‘“‘of hearing about the omnipotence of 
money. For a genuine man it is no evil to be poor. 
Some men ought to be poor, to show whether they are 
genuine or not. Mendicant orders, bodies of good men 
doomed _to beg, were instituted in the Christian Church, 
‘a most natural and even necessary development of the 
spirit of Christianity. Christianity was itself founded 
on poverty, on sorrow, contradiction, crucifixion, every 
species of worldly distress and degradation. He who has 
not known these things, and learned the priceless lessons 
they have to teach, has missed a good opportunity of 
schooling. Byron, born rich and noble, made out even 
less than Burns, poor and plebeian. Money, in truth, 
can do much, but it cannot do all. We must know the 
province of it, and confine it there, and even spurn it 
back when it wishes to get farther.” 
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This, I take it, is the truth both about poverty and 
riches. ‘We must know (¢he province of them, and 
confine them there.” It is not poverty itself, but the 
province of poverty, which is good. Poverty in itself is 
the negative of good: it is evil. “Man was born to be 
rich ”—rich in every conceivable kind of riches: rich in 
health, rich in talent, rich in pleasure, rich in faith, rich 
in holiness. There was no poverty in the original 
paradise. There will be no poverty in heaven. The 
monkish apotheosis of poverty is a delusion. Monks have 
done many good things. They have idealised chastity ; 
they have consecrated toil; they have preserved literature; 
they have magnified Scripture, painting, and architecture ; 
they have emphasised the virtue of silence and the 
grandeur of obedience ; they have even added the sweet- 
ness of sacrifice to the assumption of poverty. But they 
have failed to make poverty in itself an absolute good. 
There is no merit in mendicancy. There is often much 
pride in the wearing of rags. Voluntary pauperism is the 
fruit either of indolence or arrogance. Compulsory 
pauperism is a root either of servility or hopelessness. 

It is indubitable that poverty, when it sinks to the 
depth of dependence, is demoralising. Dependence upon 
others is fatal to the freedom of self. Those who cannot 
pay their way have fetters on their feet. A man in debt is 
“so fara slave.” ‘‘ Owe no man anything,” is a precept 
worthy of St. Paul. Debt degrades. Every debtor has 
forfeited some part of his manhood. ‘Crime, too, is 
observed to increase or abate with the price of bread.” 
Hunger lays a great strain upon conscience, and naked- 
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ness robs principle of its protection by shame. Penury 
and want, indigence and starvation, operate, through the 
body, upon the disposition of the soul. Up toa certain 
point, poverty is a stimulus to effort; below that point, 
poverty is the drug of despair. 

A moderate poverty is a fortune to a man if so be he 
is veritably a man. Everything depends on /har. If he 
is not a man, the blessing of poverty is lost on him. 
“Blessed are YE poor,” said Christ. The proposition is 
divinely true, but not universally, only of CArisf’s poor. 
A man must have something of the heart of Christ—a 
strong, brave, believing heart—before poverty can work 
blessedly. Christless and moneyless—that is demoralising. 
But Christlike and poor—that is stimulating. Poverty is 
a blessing or a curse according to the “ province in which 
it works.” Its effect depends upon the fibre and character 
of the soul. You cannot imagine a rich or moneyed 
Christ. Why? Because His soul was’so strong, so true, 
that in Him poverty could do its noblest, grandest work 
—the work of Sympathy, of Sorrow, of Sacrifice. He was 
made perfect through suffering. Poverty was part of the 
perfection of His discipline. In Him poverty had the 
perfection of a province. Through poverty He attained 
to perfectness. And Christlike souls in this resemble 
Christ. Poverty to them is a means of perfectness. 
Many poor are unblessed, but Hs poor never! ‘‘ Blessed 
are VE, Jy poor.” 

Poverty is no blessing to the savage. Rice-eaters are 
not the pioneers of civilisation. Poverty is a blessing 
only to those who can stand it. Fire purifies and 
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brightens gold, because it is gold. Put stubble in the 
fire, and it is burnt up: nothing but ashes is left. When 
poverty ennobles a man, that man’s manhood is of the 
best and finest gold. Poverty, in this respect, is like pain. 
In itself it isan evil and the result of evil. But in strong, 
true souls both poverty and pain bring forth good a 
hundredfold. 

Even the dread of poverty, like the dread of pain, is 
beneficent to man. The dread of pain holds back the 
tempted from indulgences whose consequence is suffering. 
The dread of poverty whips on the indolent to enter- 
prises which otherwise they would never attempt. But 
the necessity for a whip arises from the brutish element 
still lingering in man. When men become true sons of 
God, wholly sons, they will no longer need the whip. 
Poverty at its best is a form of purgatorial cleansing. 
When the work of cleansing is complete, the use of 
poverty will be gone. 

The effect of wealth, like the effect of poverty, depends 
largely upon “the province in which it works,” the 
character upon which it is bestowed. Poverty in itself 
is an evil; wealth in itself is a good. But often each 
acts conversely to its nature. The evil of poverty works 
good; the good of wealth works evil. j 

The reason of this contradiction is always zm the man 
himself, When poverty works well, it is because the soul 
is strong; when wealth works ill, it is because the soul 
is weak. A rich spirit turns poverty into a blessing; a 
poor spirit turns riches into a curse. 

In money itself there is no evil. But in the Jove of 
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money there is a root of all kinds of evil. ‘‘ Wealth is 
means, man being the end.” But man becomes mean- 
ness when wealth is the end. Money as a servant is 
excellent ; money as a master is execrable. 

Every talent has its peculiar danger. The danger of 
cleverness is conceit, of power despotism, of money 
sordidness. Money has the miserable faculty of constitut- 
ing itself an idol, of compelling worship at its shrine, of 
blinding the eyes to principle, of deafening the ears 
against duty, of converting its possessors into churls. 
“In the nation and in the individual the pursuit of gain 
as the sole object of life gives a mean and sordid aspect 
to the character.” Inherited money, and money earned, 
have severally their peculiar dangers. Inherited money 
tends “to convert men into useless drones;” money 
earned to convert them into mere grasping accumulators. 
An inheritance of wealth often leads to profligacy; the 
gathering together of riches often leads to parsimony. 
“Where most sweets are, there lies a snake.” No posses- 
sion is without its accompanying temptation. 

But strong and true men turn temptations into victory. 
The greater the temptation, the greater the glory of sub- 
duing it. No temptation is greater than wealth, no glory 
greater than wealth subdued. The age of chivalry was an 
age abounding in romance, but none of its romances are 
more stirring than its munificent disdain of money. Chris- 
tianity is the noblest form of chivalry ; and the Christian’s 
conquest of money to the service cf mankind is nobler 
than the knight’s munificent disdain of it. A strong 
Christian should be afraid of neither poverty nor riches. 
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If he is poor, he should escape the bondage of depend- 
ence by reducing the number of his wants; if rich, he 
should master the sordidness of wealth by multiplying 
the channels of his benevolence. 

If a man is morally injured by the possession of money, 
the fault is less in the money than the man. Where there 
is no wisdom, wealth is a misfortune and a curse; but 
when wisdom increases with wealth, it is impossible to be 
too rich. All men may set themselves free from defile- 
ment by money through a generous discharge of the 
duties of money. There is not of necessity any degra- 
dation either in money-having or in money-making. If 
money degrades, the pollution always comes from the 
man. Sun-warmth putrefies the stagnant pool, but it 
ripens the living fruit. Money is the ruin of the miser 
and the squanderer; it is the glorious instrument of the 
generous and the Christlike. By gifts of money science 
and art are helped forward, thought and research are 
fostered, pain is assuaged, wretchedness is ameliorated, 
religion is advanced. 

‘““Wealth cannot make a life, but love.” Wealth without 
love bars the doors of heaven, but wealth with love brings 
heaven to earth. If a man once for all says to himself, 
“« My money is not mine; it is God’s,” that man is quite 
safe from the abject tendencies of money. Money, in- 
stead of degrading, ennobles him. It provokes in him a 
spirit of generosity. _ It makes him thoughtful for the wants 
and interests of others. It humbles him under the sense 
of responsibility and accountableness. In whomsoever ¢he 
Jove of money is dead, the evz/s of money are dead also. 





‘“The inquirie of f7-th, which is the love-making, or wooing, of it; the 
knowledge of ¢rwth, which is the presence of it; and the beleefe of ¢ath, 
which is the enioying of it ; is the soveraigne good of humane nature.” — 
LorpD Bacon's Lssaye of Truth. 


‘‘A man in no case has liberty to tell lies. . .. The fearfullest penalty 
man has to pay for untruth of heart is not to know the truth when he sees 
it.”—CARLYLE'S Hero as King. 


* Religion. can be nothing unless it be true.”—FREDERIC HARRISON'S 
Past and Present. 


“There cannot be fidelity without truth.”"—DARWIN’s Descent of Man. 


RELIGION AND TRUTH. 


RUTH is the one proper object of man ; and man is 

never so completely happy as in the pursuit and 
apprehension of that object. The perception of intel- > 
lectual truth is joy to the mind, of moral truth joy to the 
heart, of spiritual truth joy to the soul. 

There is infinite hopefulness in the homage which 
humanity pays at the shrine of truth. Man’s capacity for 
the worship of truth is an evidence of the Divinity of man. 
The love of truth is the link between the human and 
Divine. It is the lamp lit in earthly souls with the spark 
from the altars of heaven. Truth is the genuine fire of 
God. Brutes have no sense of ideal truth; and the 
farther man strays from ideal truth, the nearer he 
approaches to the condition of the brute. 

The universe can supply no spectacle more glorious 
than that of man in search of truth. All that is best and 
most beautiful in the world springs from the clear well of 
life-giving truth. Science, art, knowledge, correctness of 
taste, liberty, religion, are built upon the foundations of 
truth. 

‘Science is the knowledge of causes ;” anda cause is 
ever a fact. In no veracious sense can fictions cause 
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anything. ‘‘Omne vivum ex ovo.” You must have an egg 
or cell before you can have a living organism. ‘The cause 
comes before its effect, the fact before its phenomenon, 
the truth before its manifestation, the God before His 
laws. Science is the pursuit of primordial cells, of 
original causes, of ultimate facts, of elemental truths. As 
the savage hunts, so the philosopher thinks. The chase 
of beasts isa necessity to the savage, the search for truth 
a necessity to the philosopher. The necessities of the 
body sharpen the knife and wing the arrow; the necessities 
of the intellect polish the theory and compel experiment. 
Wherever there is mind, mind must be fed: and the 
proper nourishment of mind is truth; everything else is 
husks. 

Man’s hunger for truth is the patent of his nobility. 
The genuine scientist seeks truth for truth’s own sake. A 
passion to know the secrets of nature consumes him. He 
holds it of little moment whether his discoveries increase 
commodities or not. In the age of chivalry the knight 
did not woo the maiden because she was rich, but because 
he loved her. True science is chivalrous and knightly: 
it woos nature because it loves nature. Money, comforts, 
luxuries, are the concubines of the old age of science, 
not the bride of its fresh and early youth. Copernicus, 
Galileo, Roger Bacon, sought science, not for any material 
advantages, but because the sweet, fair countenance of pure 
knowledge thrilled them with delight and rapture. As they 
knelt beneath the stars, or toiled in their rude laboratories, 
astronomy was worship and chemistry was prayer. In 
its heroic age, science was inseparable from religion; for 
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science was unpolluted by gold. Mercenariness material- 
ises all things, science no lessthan religion. It brought the 
dark ages of superstition to the Church; it threatens to 
bring the dark ages of agnosticism upon science. In the 
sepulchre of money, the excellent brightness of any truth 
is turned into the dulness of ashes. 

Truth is not less the soul of beauty than the aim of 
knowledge. Accuracy is essential to beauty, and accuracy 
is identical with truth. ‘‘ Truth is the natural beauty of all 
things. True features make the beauty of a face; true 
proportions, the beauty of architecture; true measures, 
that of harmony and music ; true likeness, that of paint- 
ing.” Aristotle’s definition of intellect is ‘that by which 
we know terms or boundaries.” The more refined the 
intellect, the more clear its definitions. ‘‘ Give boys 
accurate perceptions. Teach them the difference between 
the similar and the same.” Exactness is the secret of 
education, the power of science, the charm of art. 
“Tnexact,” in the French phrase, means “ untrue.” 
Falseness is ever ugly, exactness always beautiful. 

“All things are double, one against another,” and 
there is something in man’s nature responsive to the 
touch of beauty. 

“The sense of the beautiful, apart from the advantages 
of beauty, is,” says Darwin, ‘‘peculiar to man. No 
animal is capable of admiring such scenes as the heavens 
at night, a beautiful landscape, or refined music.” But as 
“every wind draws music out of the Aolian harp, so 
does every beautiful object draw music out of the mind of 
man.” The flower, the star, the wave, yield him tender- 
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ness of ecstasy. A fine landscape is a perennial delight, 
Pheidias an immortal benefactor, the Parthenon a splendid 
paradise to every well-trained eye. ‘“‘A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever,” because beauty is a factor in eternal 
truth. ‘‘ Whatsoever things are lovely,” said St. Paul, ‘‘ hank 
on those things.” Loveliness, when wedded to truth, is 
a redeeming power. It is the protectress of virtue, the 
refiner of taste, an aid to religion. 

No shame dogs the steps of truth. ‘Truth may be 
blamed ; it cannot beshamed.” Virtue is strong in beauty. 
Modest beauty is better armour than triple brass. Nothing 
can hurt loveliness except its own unworth, its own un- 
truth. Force bows before beauty whenever beauty is true. 
The fortress of beauty is impregnable by external siege ; 
it can only fall by internal treachery. 


“ Tis said:a lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity.” 


A sense of awe often encircles the presence of beauty. 
Beauty delights. It tends also to subdue. The approach 
of pure beauty stops conversation and emphasises silence. 
In a picture-gallery cultured men will chatter before a 
daub, but they are dumb before a Madonna. One of 
the most beautiful sights in nature is a mother nestling 
her child. When Raffaelle threw the sight upon canvas 
and presented the Holy Babe in His mother’s arms, the 
mocker became still, and the sceptic felt the dawn of 
faith, because the Madonna and her Child, though an 
unhistoric delineation, appealed to a universal intuition : 
the intuition of the truth of motherhood. It was less the 
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softness of Raffaelle’s pencil than the sweetness of the 
truth of motherhood which filled his picture with its 
power. No picture is either beautiful or majestic which 
represents a falsehood ; for majesty and beauty are the 
offspring of truth; and, like their august and sovereign 
parent, they spread over their worshippers the mantle of 
a subjugating awe. 

There is also religiousness in beauty. ‘‘The Gothic 
cathedral can hardly be entered without reverence or con- 
templated without devotion.” ‘The medizval Churches 
survive in their influence on the mind and soul of man. 
Their venerable antiquity comes, in some sort, in aid 
of their innate religiousness ;”’ but, apart from their anti- 
quity, their religiousness is strong. Their lines, their 
tracery, their arches, their height, their greatness and 
thoroughness of work, are solemnising and worshipful. 
It is a strange and magnificent faculty in man—the faculty 
of perceiving the straightness of lines and the symmetry 
of curves. A straight line man calls a ‘“‘right” line. 
There is an affinity, so he feels, between straightness 
and right, between crookedness and wrong. What is 
straight to the intellect is right to the heart; what is 
wrong to the soul is crooked to the mind. None but 
moral beings have joy in parallel lines or flowing 
curves. 

“Cleanliness,” also says the proverb, ‘‘is next to godli- 
ness.” Why? Because cleanliness is akin to neatness, 
and neatness is symmetry, and symmetry is the founda- 
tion of beauty, and beauty, both in the fact and sense of 
it, isa gift from God. Tidiness, too, is a part of truth. 
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There lurks some element of inexactness, some possibility 
of untruth, in untidy characters. Nature is never untidy. 
Flowers are neatly dressed, and the sea-shell is tidily 
trimmed. Slovenliness is out of harmony with nature, 
and, therefore, remote from God. Slovenly houses are 
not religious houses. An ill-built street imposes upon 
the mind no sense of dignity, because its walls are thin 
and false, and its elevation mean. A medizval minster 
or a Norman castle is worth making an excursion to see, 
because the sight of it awakens emotions of strength and 
truth. Men always feel the better for every stirring of the 
strong and true in them. There are “sermons in stones ” 
when stones are wrought and laid religiously. 

Were it not for man’s unconquerable passion for truth, 
human knowledge would cease, and all investigation 
would vanish away. Yet, as things are, the zeal for 
genuine philosophy seems never to wear out, either by 
length of time or change of fashion, and for this reason, 
‘‘The inquirer is perpetually cheered by the discovery 
of truth in those researches which the boundless riches of 
nature appear to render indefinitely progressive.” Indeed, 
the very difficulty of ascertaining truth lends an interest 
to the search for it. The toil of conquest is necessary to 
the joy of satisfaction. An easy victory neither gives 
pleasure nor makes the conquest precious. Long and 
painful investigation is the inevitable, and only safe, way 
of attaining to the highest truth in any department of 
knowledge. In the pursuit of truth many controversies 
arise. Yet even “the dust of controversy—what is it 
but the falsehood flying off from all manner’ of true 
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forces?” Honourable controversy may be heated, but 
in all controversies the one paramount object should be, 
not victory, but truth. St. Paul may wethstand St. Peter to 
the face, but in the end both of them die, brave martyrs 
for the truth. More and Latimer, Fisher and Ridley, 
differ about the doctrine of transubstantiation, but they 
agree about the necessity of being loyal, even at the stake 
and on the block, to the inward convictions of the soul. 
Deeper than the truth of dogmatic creeds lies the truth of 
an unviolated conscience. 

All morals rest upon universal and essential truth. 
Nothing is moral which is not true: true to nature, true to 
the soul, true to God. ‘‘ The science of morals is the 
science of substances, not of shows. It is the wha#, not 
the how.” Every immorality is a form of untruth. If it is 
not a lie in word, it isa lie in act. The disobedient child 
is false to the instinct of filial piety; the murderer is false 
to the reverence for human life; the adulterer is false to 
the sacredness of chastity; the thief is false to the idea of 
ownership ; the slanderer is false to the preciousness of 
character; the covetous are false to the virtue of con- 
tentment; the irreligious are false to their obligations of 
duty towards God. Every vice is a lie. The vices of the 
body are lies against health; the vices of the mind are 
lies against reason; the vices of the soul are lies against 
conscience; the vices of the spirit are lies against God. 

The spoken lie, however, has a special ugliness all its 
own. It is a profanation of the celestial gift of language, 
and is cowardly. The gift of language, the power of 
communicating the mysteries, the joys, the profundities, 
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the visions, of abstract thought, is a Godlike gift. 
Imagine man to be bereft of this gift, impotent to convey 
movements of the mind, ideals of the fancy, aspirations 
of the soul, to his fellow-men; and also incapable of 
receiving them from others: and human life would be 
brutalised, deadened, accursed. The world would be with- 
out conversation, without eloquence, without literature. 
A deaf-and-dumb world would be an intolerable hell to 
intellectual spirits. From this hell the gift of language 
has rescued man. It has bestowed upon him the pleasure 
of utterance, the gladness of hearing, the power of writing, 
the delight of reading. Language has destroyed the 
horrors of isolation, has rendered possible the manifesta- 
tion of thought, has imparted to the individual the happi- 
ness of society. So grand a gift should be guarded with 
honour, encircled by truth, defended against falseness. 
Terrible is the adage that ‘‘ language is a means of con- 
cealing thought,” but more terrible still the practice of 
perverting language to the service of lies. To conceal 
thought by words may be diplomacy, but to prostitute 
words to the betrayal of truth is devilry. ‘‘ Zhe devil,” 
said Christ, ‘zs a liar, and the father of it.” 

There is also cowardice in lies, cowardice of the vilest 
sort. ‘‘A lie faces God and shrinks from man.” ‘A 
man who lies is brave towards God, and a coward towards 
his fellows.” Falseness and faith are incompatible. 
Every lie is a proclamation of the liar’s wnbelief. The 
liar’s creed is, “I disbelieve in God Almighty, and stand 
in dread of my fellow-men.” <A lying Christian and a 
praying devil are each alike a contradiction in terms. 
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They who speak the truth “shame the devil;” they who 
speak lies ‘‘shame the Christ.” Into heaven enters 
nothing which ezther loveth or maketh a lie. For in heaven 
there is no cowardice, no hypocrisy, no falsehood. 
Heaven is the paradise of heroes for the truth alone. 

Even upon earth truth makes heaven in the heart. If 
hereafter here were no life in hell, yet the false man 
has his hell in life here. He forfeits his own self-respect. 
Falseness becomes his tyrant. He lives in perpetual 
dread of exposure. Every lie drags in its hideous train 
seven other lies more wicked than itself. The memory 
of the liar is racked with perpetual strain. He is never at 
ease. One forgetting finds him out, and brands him on 
the forehead. Thus ‘‘every falsity has a misery at its heels.” 
The liar, as he drives his chariot on the road through 
life, always has a ghastly skeleton for his charioteer. 

“No man can depart from truth without damage to 
himself.” For though the false man should escape ex- 
posure, yet the sense of truth never fails to be blunted 
by the practice of lies. And with the departure of the 
delicacy of truth departs also the delicacy of appreciation. 
The forms of beauty vanish, the doors of knowledge close, 
at the approach of falseness. ‘‘There can be no clear 
vision of the head without clear vision of the heart.” If 
a man would find wisdom and rejoice in beauty, above all 
things else he must be true. Great artists, great scholars, 
are generally true men. 

Truth is fact, and fact is truth. In nature, in history, 
in morals, in religion, whatever is out of harmony with 
fact is false; whatever is agreeable to fact is true. The 
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thing which 7s alone is true. The thing which seems to 
be, but is not, is false. It is a semblance, not a reality, 
a fiction, not a verity. 

In the very God there is o shadow of turning away from 
fact. Plato says of the Supreme Being, “Truth is His 
body, light His shadow.” The very God always deals 
with things as they actually are. And the Divinity 
of the Man Christ Jesus is attested by the perpetual 
miracle of His absolute and unvarying truthfulness. He 
never shirked a single fact. All His sayings were univer- 
sally and eternally true. In Him was no accommodation 
to appearances. His whole nature and life were the 
embodiment of pure and essential truth. And being Very 
Truth, He was also Very God. 

Every man’s distance from God is exactly coincident 
with his distance from fact. The nearer a man approxi- 
mates to fact, the nearer also he approximates to the 
image and likeness of God. Inthe beginning man dwelt 
amid the felicities of fact. His thoughts and words and 
actions moved in the sphere of fact, and in that sphere 
alone. He lived ‘‘according to nature,” and nature, in 
the heart of it, is always true. The natural man is the 
true man. To be untrue is to be unnatural, contrary to 
the intention of nature and the purpose of God. 

Directly man lost his touch with fact he found himself 
entangled in the miseries of falsehood. Directly he ex- 
changed truth for semblance; the veracity of God for the 
subtilty of Satan ; the obedience which his soul knew to be 
good for the desire which to his eye appeared to be 
pleasant; he was wretched and undone. Instead of 
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being bravely strong, he grew timidly weak. The voice 
_of God, which to the true man brought joy, to the false 
man brought dread. Man’s happiness of heart and his 
delight in God are ever in a ratio precisely corresponding 
to his loyalty to truth. 

Man’s “‘original sin” was disobedience to truth. It was 
the preferring pleasant appearances rather than unchange- 
able laws, the believing the devil, ‘‘the god of shows,” 
and the disbelieving Jehovah, the God of truth. This 
mortal taste of the primal Adam “ brought death into the 
world, and all our woe.” And the same mortal taste 
still perpetuates the miseries of Adam’s progeny. 

It is sometimes questioned whether the infection of 
Adam’s sin has come down to Adam’s posterity. Yet 
surely everyday experience verifies the word of Scripture 
that “zz dam all have died.” Men, daily and unde- 
niably, confirm the Canonical announcement in them- 
selves by their lives and conduct. They are dead to 
facts and alive to appearances. ‘‘ Vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would,” are 
their constant and most favourite nutriment. ‘‘ They live 
ina vain show.’ They delight in baubles. They are 
mirthful over vanities, and melancholy over verities. 
Truth makes them sigh. ‘‘They do not love those who 
unmask their illusions.” They wish God, the God of 
truth, zof to be. They are idolaters born. They en- 
shrine the images of the smith, the imaginations of the 
philosopher; but God, the Very God, they would send 
into exile. They like a fiction better than a Gospel, a 
priest who pardons for money better than a prophet who 
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fetters forgiveness with the yoke of amendment. They 
love representations; they dread realities. The scenic 
elements of religion they admire; the moral requirements 
of religion they ignore. Christ ts the Truth; Bar-Abbas 
was a robber. When asked to give their suffrages to 
Christ, men cry, “ /Vot this man, but Bar-Abbas.” Adam 
was allured by the devil’s bait; his posterity reject the 
sinless Christ. Can there be any need of further witness 
that Adam’s original sin, his disobedience to truth and 
his disloyalty to fact, has descended to and has vitiated 
the children of his race? Adam’s taste for appearances 
has become, in Adam’s posterity, a distaste for realities. 
By believing in deceits Adam fell; and the universality of 
deceitfulness is an evidence of the world-wide contagion 
of his fall. 

Yet man’s prospects are not entirely hopeless. He is 
desperately self-deceiving and deceitful, but he is not 
truth-abandoned. In every man there is left some salt 
of truth, some remnant of belief in eternal fact, some 
spark of desire to acquaint himself with the true and 
living God. The essential vice of lying consists, indeed, 
in the violation of this sense of truth still resident in the 
conscience of man. The pain which falseness inflicts 
upon the soul is an evidence that the soul’s apprehension 
of truth is not yet extinct. The noblest work possible to 
any man is to quicken and foment the sparks of truth in 
himself and his brother-men. As the origin of all man’s 
woe lay in his disobedience to truth, at the instigation of 
the devil, so his only hope of salvation lies in his return 
to the obedience which the devil persuaded him to 
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abandon. Man never can be saved until he yield him- 
self again unreservedly to “the knowledge and obedience of 
the truth.’ As he was estranged from fact by the Fall, so 
must he crucify the love of semblances before he can be 
redeemed. The way of truth is the only ‘itinerary of 
the soul to God.” 

The first work of the Church is to make men true. 
The Church is nothing unless it be the pillar and ground of 
the truth. ‘The Founder of the Church is the Incarnation 
of truth. “ Zo this end was He born, and for this cause 
came He into the world, that He should bear witness unto the 
truth.’ The ultimate end of the Bible is the revelation of 
moral and religious truth, and the ultimate end of Chris- 
tianity is to make men perceive and practise the truth 
which the Bible unfolds. ‘‘ Every fact is an epiphany of 
God.” The sweetest charm of religion is that it is a 
fact greater than all other facts. It reaches deeper into 
life, and extends beyond time. It is the truth of religion 
which makes religion infinitely delectable. However 
magnificent the worship, or stately the temples, or 
absorbing the literature of religion, men find in it neither 
strength nor joy so long as they deem it false. The 
smiling augurs of the ancient time obtained neither 
fortitude nor peace of mind from plucking entrails and 
announcing omens. The atheistic priests of the Renas- 
cence drew no strengthening or refreshing to their souls 
from celebrating a mass whose formulas they ridiculed. 
Unless religion appeals to man’s sense of truth and 
strengthens it, it is not religion. It may be Creed, but 
is not Christianity. 
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The distinguishing feature of Christianity is its adora- 
tion of truth. There are no legends in Christianity, no 
fables, no myths, no casuistry. Christianity is a historical 
and moral religion. Its Founder was a historic Person; 
its Scriptures are historic records; even its miracles rest 
upon historic testimony. There is no sophistry in the 
Gospels. Jesuitism allows lies under certain circum- 
stances, but Jesu-ism never. Because He /o/d the truth, 
Christ’s enemies killed Him. And He died willingly. 
Death is better than falsehood. 

In the person of its Founder, Christianity is esta- 
blished in truthfulness. Upon the rock of Christ’s verity 
Sacerdotalism has, indeed, erected some hay-and-stubble 
structures. Against these speciosities, these ecclesiastical 
semblances, the world is within its right to mock. But 
the world only exposes and emphasises its own foolishness, 
its own falseness, when it mocks against the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faithh Among these funda- 
mental doctrines are comprised the universality of sin, 
the blessedness of repentance, the redeeming power of 
faith in self-sacrifice, the sure and certain hope of immor- 
tality. These doctrines do not solely rest upon the 
statements of Scripture. They are confirmed by facts, 
the facts of daily experience. Good and true men support 
these doctrines by the testimony of their own conscious- 
ness. Good men find themselves beset with sin. Good 
men, by drinking the bitter waters of repentance, have 
received health and blessing for their souls. Good men 
have found that practical belief in the sacrifice of Christ 
works redemption from selfishness. Good men, in a!l 
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ages, have been guided through the night of doubt and 
trial by the star of immortality. They believe, therefore, 
in the doctrines of Christianity, ot only because of Christ’s 
word, but also because the truth of that word is verified by 
the truth of personal experience. 

, Revelation, indeed, contains some prophetic announce- 
ments the verification of which is for the present impos- 
sible. They lie beyond the reach of experiment; the future 
alone can prove them true or false. Such announcements 
belong to the sphere of faith. Yet it may be reverentially 
affirmed that if any one of these prophetic announcements— 
e.g. of the judgment to come—could be shown to be out 
of harmony with the facts and experiences of life, it were 
impossible for that announcement to be true. Revelation 
can make uncertain truths certain, and unknown truths 
known; but even revelation cannot make the false true, 
or the untrue credible. 

Whatsoever is not true is not Christian. Christianity 
is veritas verttatum. The bulk of its teachings are verifiable 
by experience. If they will, men may test their truth 
by the simple experiment of living them. And of those 
doctrines which are incapable of experiment, none are 
at variance with the constitution of essential truth; while 
all are based upon the eternal fact of the Eternal Love, 
manifested through the medium of the Incarnate Truth. 

But as light is darkness to the blind, and sounds are 
silence to the deaf, so Christianity is falseness to the 
hypocrite and foolishness to the casuist. Even false 
men, in course of time, are compelled to behold the fiery 
visage of Avenging truth. But the fair countenance of 
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Persuasive truth is seen only by the true. As certainly 
as the patient watchman shall descry the dawn, so 
certainly shall the patient inquirer discern the truth. 
Blessed are the true in heart, for they shall see the 
truth. 


“ The spirit of our American Radicalism is destructive and aimless ; it is 
not loving ; it has no ulterior and Divine ends, but is destructive only out 
of hatred and selfishness. On the other side, the Conservative party, com- 
posed of the most moderate, able, and cultivated part of the population, is 
timid, and merely defensive of property. It vindicates no right ; it aspires 
to no real good ; it brands no crime ; it proposes no generous policy ; it does 
not build, nor write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster religion, nor establish 
schools, nor encourage science, nor emancipate the slave, nor befriend the 
poor, or the Indian, or the immigrant. From neither party when in 
power has the world any benefit to expect in science, art, or humanity, at 
all commensurate with the resources of the nation.’’-—-EMERSON, O7 Podlztics. 


‘““A Government is to be judged by its action upon men and by its 
action upon things, by what it makes of the citizens and by what it does 
with them, its tendency to improve or deteriorate the people themselves, 
and the goodness or badness of the work it performs for them and by 
means of them.’"-—JOHN STUART MILL, On Representative Government. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


N old English times, things secular and things sacred 

were blended together most intimately. Church and 
State were considered as different aspects of the one 
body politic. The Church was the State in its religious 
aspect ; the State was the Church in its civil aspect. The 
bishop sat by the side of the ealdorman in the shire- 
moot; the greatest politicians were the most eminent 
ecclesiastics; and the king was in all things, both 
temporal and spiritual, supreme. 

In all very ancient times, the chief of the tribe was also 
priest of the tribe. He who was strongest in war, and 
wisest in counsel, was considered also most potent in 
sacrifice. He who could best persuade and conquer men 
was thought best able also to prevail with the invisible 
gods. Priam and Nestor were hierarchs as well as heroes. 
Melchisedek was both king of Salem and priest of the 
Most High God. Abraham was lord over his house; he 
was also priest. According to primitive usage, civic and 
ecclesiastical interests were inseparable; there was no 
sundering of the secular from the sacred polity; the same 
arm wielded the ruler’s sceptre and the sacrificer’s knife: 
kings were priests, and priests were politicians. 

But in descending the stream of history, a tendency 
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towards the separation of the priesthood from the king- 
ship, of things sacred from things secular, grows obvious 
and clear. Especially is this tendency evident in the 
course of Jewish history. The earliest form of Jewish 
national government was that of a pure Theocracy: a 
government by the direct agency of God Himself. ‘ Zhe 
Lord their God was their King.” The basis of the national - 
code was the Decalogue; the statutes: of the realm 
were statutes of God. Affairs of national concernment, 
the going out and coming in of the nation, the decisions 
concerning peace and war, were settled by ‘“‘ asking 
counsel after the judgment of Urim before the Lord.” 

Yet even under the Theocracy, although Moses and 
Aaron were brothers, the statesman was distinct from the 
priest, the legislator from the sacrificer. To emphasise 
the distinction, to make it broad, clear, ineffaceable, the 
priesthood was settled in one tribe; the kingship in 
another and different tribe. The priesthood was heredi- 
tary in the tribe of Levi, the kingship in the tribe of 
Judah. No son of Levi could be king, no son of 
Judah priest. In later ages, indeed, we find descend- 
ants of the priestly line wielding the sceptre of the 
Maccabzean dynasty; we find also the high-priest sitting 
as president of the Sanhedrin, a mixed body of priests 
and laymen, empowered to deal with causes both ecclesi- 
astical and civil. But these were ages of emergency and 
distress. In all times of Jewish prosperity and power 
subsequent to the establishment of the Mosaic Theocracy, 
the sacerdotal functions were limited to the sacerdotal 
order. One reason why Samuel denounced Saul, and pre- 
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dicted that “‘hzs kingdom should not continue,” was that the 
king had usurped the function of the priest, and, in an 
hour of foolish impatience, “had offered the burnt-offer- 
img’? (1 Sam. xiii. 8—16). 

With regard to the character and functions of the 
Messiah Himself, considerable confusion seems to have 
reigned in the Jewish mind. The Psalms had predicted 
that the Messiah should of be “a Priest after the order of 
Aaron” —i.e., a sacerdotal functionary, and nothing more— 
but “a Priest after the order of Melchisedek” —ive., a King as 
well asa Priest. Zechariah, too, had prophesied that the 
Messiah should be “ @ Priest upon his throne.” Jewish expec- 
tation, therefore, frenzied by the succession of Greek and 
Roman tyrannies, had come to regard the Messiah as the 
Regenerator both of their kingship and priesthood; the two- 
fold Restorer of supremacy, secular and sacred; David's 
Son and Aaron’s Successor ; their all-conquering Leader in 
religion and politics alike; the King Who should destroy the 
Romans, the Priest Who should emancipate the Temple. 

At His advent, the Messiah was called upon to con- 
front these eager expectations of His countrymen: expec- 
tations of a mingled political and ecclesiastical character. 
And in what spirit did He confront them? What 
nourishment did He supply to the famishing hopes of 
priest and patriot? “‘ When He perceived that they would come 
ana take Him by force, to make Him a King, He departed again 
into a mountain Himself alone ;”? and when, upon His trial, 
Pilate asked Him, ‘‘Ar/ thou a king, then?” Christ 
answered, saying, ‘“‘ JZy kingdom is not of this world.” On 
the other hand, it is most noteworthy that Christ permitted 
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Himself to make a royal entry into Jerusalem ; and “ when 
the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and 
praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty works 
that they had seen, saying, Blessed be the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord,’ He, far from rebuking their cry, 
acknowledged and encouraged it. Even before Pilate’s 
judgment-seat He did not deny, but rather appropriated 
and confessed, the charge laid against Him of assuming 
royal prerogatives and royal power: ‘‘ Zhou sayest that I am 
a king”’ Thus at one time the Messiah asserted, in the 
clearest manner, His claim to kingship; at another time 
He avoided the assumption of sovereignty by escaping 
into solitude. 

It is, moreover, a matter well worthy of observation that 
the Messiah never attempted to disturb or overset any of 
the dominions or institutions by which He found Himself 
surrounded. He was a Galilean, but no Gaulonite. He 


paid to Rome the accustomed tribute of taxation, working - 


a miracle lest He should offend a foreign ruler.* Christ 
was no constitution-monger. In His Gospel no plan is 
sketched for a model government. Plato framed for imita- 
tion the ideal constitution of his Republic, Sir Thomas 
More his Utopia, Bacon his New Atlantis; but not a 
single sentence is recorded of Christ’s view of forms of 


ee 


government. There is nothing whatever distinctively poli-__ 


tical in the Gospels. pels... Except incidentally, we are not even 


told under what system of government Christ and His 
Apostles lived. Few features of the New Testament are 


* In this passage the interpretation of SS. Jerome, Augustine, etc., 
is adopted. 
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more remarkable than its strict neutrality in political 
affairs. rs. The Apostles lived in ‘stirring ness amidst a 
very tempest of political commotions, just as the sceptre 
was departing from Judah, and the sun of Jewish national 
life was finally setting in horrible darkness behind the 
lowering, stormful clouds of Roman vengeance ; yet there 
does not remain one single Apostolic utterance, the bear- 
ing of which was meant exclusively for the political 
agitations of the current time. The Epistles nowhere 
support any particular form of government. to the exclusion: 
of all other forms. Their teachings are the heritage of | 
universal man ; not the property either of any exclusive 
ecclesiastical sect, or any single form of political govern- 
ment. To democratic Corinth and imperial Rome, to 
the senator Nicodemus and the publican Zaccheus, to 
the unlearned Peter and the scholarly Paul, to the master 
Philemon and the slave Onesimus, to the hierarchical Jew 
and the philosophising Greek, the same message, without 
distinction of rank, or race, or polity, or creed, was every- 
where and at all times alike proclaimed: the message of 
devotion towards God, of sacrifice to the public good, of 
integrity in all private concerns. In one of his pastoral 
charges St. Paul commands Timothy, “‘ Preach the word ; 
exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine: but avoid questions 
which gender strife, for the servant of the Lord must not 
strive.’ UHow different the history of the Christian Church 
would have been if all her ministers, in every age, had 
rendered obedience to this plain and authoritative utter- 
ance of St. Paul! How few and reconcilable would have 
been ecclesiastical divisions ! For, in every epoch of 
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Christian history, schisms have resulted far more often 
from political strivings than from any cleavage in purely 
spiritual principles. There is generally some element of 
doctrinal divergence at the commencement of a religious 
schism, but, in the course of its development, the schism 
is enlarged and hardened by political influences; at length 
the schismatics and the opponents of the schism range 
themselves beneath the hostile banners of political antago- 
nists; the two phases of religion become identified with 
two. political parties, or two unfriendly nationalities, or 
two mutually distrustful races; and the hope of healing 
the schism is deferred till the time of the reconciliation 
of political animosities. The schism between the Greek 
and Latin Churches, between Germany and the Vatican, 
between English Nonconformists and English Churchmen, 
is no longer a mere difference upon points of religious 
doctrine ; it is largely also a concernment of opposing 
political parties. Disunion in politics cherishes disunion 
in religion, 

But is political disunion a reason sufficient in itself 
for the abstention of Christian people from the discussion 
and management of political affairs? Upon the contrary, 
does not a thoughtful and unselfish consideration of the 
matter rather point to the very opposite conclusion, viz., 
that no duty is more important and more imperative 
upon Christian men than the duty of taking their full 
share in all political transactions? In the modern 
England there is far too much abstention from politics 
on the part of Christian men, to the unmistakable loss 
of both politics and religion. It isa fearful and a horrible 
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thing for any commonwealth when either its legislation 
or adioimstration iS ence to_fall into the hands of 

ik A ap IE LO not a he Od TEESE BS 
selves to as ee due part in politics, upon them rests 
the responsibility of the injury done to the common- 


wealth by the supremacy of irreligion. Religion is 


national and social as well as spiritual and p _personal. 
“When religion c ceases to be a social and a national — 
concern, and narrows into a personal affair between an 
individual and His Maker, in which the issue at stake is 
but his private salvation, then religion becomes a selfish 
and contracted egoism.” Religion depends largely, for 
its strength and joy, upon true healthiness of feeling. The 
most wholesome ‘‘ food of feeling: is action;’’ and the 
larger the aim of action, the loftier the feeling which 
it nourishes. It may be more comfortable to be apathetic 
than energetic; but it is certainly more debasing. A 
religion of folded arms is not a religion of fervent and 
ascending fi faith. In the interests of his own religious 
development, therefore, a man does well to undertake his 
rightful share in political action; and in the interests of 
politics, it is scarcely less than criminal for the Christian 
citizen to stand aloof, and not participate in the affairs 
of government. A citizen of a great empire is bound to 


look beyond his garden wall. Somebody mus¢ manage | 


and control affairs, whether municipal, national, or im- 
perial ; and if Christians do not, then persons who are 


not Christians will. 
Besides, apart from all other considerations, what 


concerns are more noble, and in a very deep sense more 


eSerEmnNerteninteece 
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religious, than the concerns of politics? What are 
politics? They are whatever appertains to the life and 
well-being of the whole body politic; they are the means 
for curing its diseases, the instrument for promoting its 
advancement, the school in which active and operative 
sentiments are largely taught. In free countries, politics 
supply a vast system of national education; they are a 
splendid arena for the exercise of talent, a more splendid 
arena still for the exercise of sympathy, goodwill, and 
mutual forbearance. It is the politician who makes the 
laws, controls the finances, decides the wars, directs the 
destiny, of his countrymen. No country would prosper, 
or be even tolerable, whose politicians were all corrupt ; 
it is the leaven of goodness and high-mindedness per- 
vading its politics which, co-operating with other advan- - 
tages, works for any country its securityand success. And 


one of the offices of religion is to maintain and keep _ 


alive in politics the leaven of purity and truth. 
Doubtless, as in all human things, so in politics, there 


‘is evil mingled with the good. ‘‘ What satire on govern- 


ment can equal the severity of the censure conveyed in the 
word ‘ politic,’ which now for ages has signified ‘ cunning,’ 
intimating that the State is a ¢rick?” Many States are 
obviously corrupt, and all politicians are clearly not dis- 
interested. But what institution upon earth is absolutely 
faultless and incorruptible ? Isthe Church? Are all eccle- 
siastics noble and high-minded men, void of ambition, and 
innocent of pushing their ambitions with adroitness? Is 
there no dissidence in Dissent, no partisanship in Science, 
no sectarianism in Art? In the Republic of Letters are 
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there no wraths, and vanities, and envyings, and evil- 
speakings? Is no man to profess religion till all pro- 
fessors of religion are true, and the Church is cleansed 
from every taint of hypocrisy? Good men see in the 
falsities and hypocrisies foisted upon religion only an 
additional argument for their resolution to be true them- 
selves, and for seeking to make the administration of 
religious affairs good and true also. The same principle 
applies to politics. How are politics ever to be purified 
and exalted if good and true men do not assist in the 
enterprise, but hold idly and culpably back? The worse 
' the condition of politics, the more necessary, seeing that 
the influence of politics is enormous and all-pervading, 
is it for religious men to put on their armour and take 
the field. The more statecraft tends towards trickery, 
and politics towards cunning, the more resolute should 
grow the brave, religious man that he will attempt what- 
ever lies within his power to substitute principle for 
cunning and righteousness for trickery. ‘‘If we ask 
ourselves on what causes and conditions good govern- 
ment in all its senses, from the humblest to the most 
exalted, depends, we find the principal of them, the one 
which transcends all others, is the qualities of the human 
beings composing the society over which the government 
is exercised.” A bad government, in any country con- 
stitutionally governed, reflects discredit upon every good 
man who does not strain every faculty to make the bad 
government better. A good government is possible only 
by the combination and co-operation of good men for 
its election and continuance. 
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The co-operation of good men is, however, often 
hindered by the conflicting traditions and organisations 
of political parties, parties whose abject seems not 
unfrequently to be to set good men agazns/, rather than 
with, each other. And disgust at the spectacle of party 
animosities and party conflicts—conflicts and animosities 
in which not a single shred of either principle or truth is 
at stake, but only supremacy, and office, and the lust of 
money or power—is commonly the motive which induces 
and prevails with good men to abstain from all contact 
with political affairs. ‘‘ Ordinarily our parties are parties 
of circumstance, not of principle ; hence their weakness ; ” 
hence also the nausea which they create in good men. 
But disgust is a very idle sentiment, unless it is converted 
to good and wholesome purposes. Disgust with food is 
a symptom either that the eater is sick, or the food bad. 
Disgust with surroundings is a symptom either that the 
surroundings are unfavourable, or the man cynical. Disgust 
may, therefore, arise either from some weakness or fault 
in ourselves, or something amiss in our environment. In 
both cases, the purpose of disgust is to awaken within 
us a lively sense of the fault, or thing amiss. Nature’s 
intention in arousing disgust is an active and remedial 
intention: the intention of inciting to the removal of the 
source of disgust,—not merely its avoidance, but its 
removal. The disgust caused by a drain-leakage is meant 
not only to warn men against approaching the drain, but 
also to move them to cure the leakage. And the disgust 
awakened by the moral nature against the unrighteous 
and unprincipled animosities of political parties is 
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intended to be an active and remedial disgust: a disgust 
stirring up the wills of good men to stem the leakage of 
animosity, and to substitute principle in the stead of 
partisanship. : 

Originally, political parties were societies for the 
advancement of definite political principles. They were 
bound together in the unity of a common faith and a 
common purpose. ‘To carry a reform you must have a 
party.” No reform was ever carried to a successful issue 
without the stimulus and strength which arise from the 
concentration of a multitude of wills and hearts upon a 
single and definite object; the object itself, moreover, 
being an object demanded by justice and truth. Parties 
so formed inspire enthusiasm, not disgust. They are 
parties of power, not parties forpower. They are societies 
welded together by community of belief: not a crowd 
thronging together for the protection of interests. In the 
days of its primitive purity, while its basis is truth and 
its aim the public good, the institution of political party 
is beautiful and strong. It commands loyalty and ardour. 
Every man of principle becomes a partisan, for party is 
at first synonymous with principle. 

But in all human institutions there is a proneness to 
decadence and death. Everything born must die. Even 
ideals are not permanent. They have their age of incep- 
tion, of development, of maturity, of decay. Political 
ideals are no exception to this universal law of earthly 
things, neither are the political parties founded upon 
those ideals. The ideal once realised, the cause once 
won, for whose winning and realisation the party was 
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originally instituted, and the party has done its work. 
New combinations are necessary. ‘‘The old order 
changeth, giving place to new.” It is in the transition 
period that political party is an object of disgust. Men 
do not enjoy an exhibition of palsied cripples and para- 
lytics, or of misers grimly clutching at the gold which 
is falling from their grasp, or of madmen flying at each 
other’s throats in a frenzy of illusion, or hatred, or fear. 
Such things are, but they are rightly kept out of sight, 
waiting only their day of death and burial. And when a 
political party, in the process of natural deterioration, 
reaches its mad, or miserly, or paralytic stage, nothing 
remains for it but to get itself buried as soon and as 
decently as possible; and to make room for new political 
births, new political developments, new political principles 
and ideals. The disgust felt by the nobleness of man’s 
moral nature at the conduct and condition of political 
parties does not arise, till the parties, whose original 
inspiration was principle, are debased into societies whose 
only aspiration is power. 

It is, indeed, doubtful whether a constitutional govern- 
ment can be healthily and wisely administered, men and 
things being what they are, on any better method than 
the method of conflicting parties. If truth be the result- 
ant of antitheses, good government is the resultant of 
antagonisms. The flint comes into collision with the 
steel, and light is produced; the Conservative and the 
Radical are in conflict, and the law of equity is main- 
tained. The fear of the enemy is a vigilant and a 
wholesome fear. It keeps the camp-fires burning, and 
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the sentinels on their watch, and the provisions well 
husbanded, and strict discipline well maintained. A 
party absolutely dominant would be in danger of yielding 
- to the vices which beset a ruler absolutely despotic. “A 
party is perpetually corrupted by personality.” ‘ Hence the 
immense benefit of party in politics, as it reveals faults of 
character in a chief which the intellectual force of the 
persons, with ordinary opportunity, and not hurled into 
aphelion by antagonism, could not have seen. Since we 
are all so stupid, what benefit that there should be two 
stupidities!” The rivalries of parties are the natural 
antidote to their stupidities. Their antagonisms bring 
into .play sometimes, indeed, the worst, but not less 
frequently the best and highest, qualities of each. Each 
is to the other a stimulus and a check: a check upon 
extravagance, a stimulus to exertion. The good of the 
whole is promoted by the vigilance and emulations of 
both. ‘‘ Party,” it has been said, “‘is the madness of the 
many for the gain of the few.” It is rather the madness 
of the few for the gain of the many. 

But political parties have their root less deeply in the 
advantages of government than in the necessities. of man. 
It is the constitution of man, quite as much as the con- 
stitution of the State, which renders the existence of poli- 
tical parties indispensable. Man is a partial—z.c., a part-y 
—being. He isa creature of parts. No man sees in a 
single moment the whole of anything, both its upper and 
its under-side.- ‘‘ Being part, he sees but parts, now this, 
now that.” In no two men are the same two instincts 
equal. Even brothers have often opposing instincts ; one 
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brother being all for order, the other for progress; one 
leaning towards permanence, the other towards move- 
ment. Man being thus a creature of partial instincts, 
capable of apprehending truths only in parts, what is 
more natural, nay necessary, than that man’s politics 
should be party politics? For what are party politics ? 
Are they not politics which push forward one part, one 
aspect, of a question at atime ? Party politics are partial ; 
but so also, and essentially, is man. Nor is there any peril in 
the partial character of party politics, provided always that 
when one part, or leg, of the State has taken an onward 
step, the other part, or leg, next moves forward. ‘‘Oneleg 
at a time” is the method of movement normal toman. If 
both legs move together, there is a jump. But ordinarily 
man’s method of movement is ‘‘one leg at a time.” 
Political parties are thus founded upon the instincts and 
necessities natural toman. In the opinion of theorising 
philosophers, who demand, but seldom supply, more har- 
monious and symmetrical methods of progression, pro- 
gression by means of political parties may be adjudged 
clumsy and reprehensible; but in actual practice, and 
according to the nature of man’s yet partial powers of 
apprehending and dealing with questions and things, 
the party method appears, for the present, to be the 
best method either possible or practicable. It is a 
method already within reach, and until some higher and 
more beautiful method can be not merely devised, but, 
moreover, rendered serviceable, let not the method within 
reach, however far it falls below the standard of an ideal 
perfectness, be cynically condemned. 
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It is the function of the truly religious spirit to accept 
men and things as it finds them, and then to endeavour 
to improve, purify, and exalt them. Religion is no idle and 
unintelligent rustic, waiting listlessly upon the bank until 
the river has run itself dry, and he can pass to the other 
side without wetting his feet. Religion is ideal, but it is 
also practical. ‘‘They only who build on ideas build for 
eternity ;”” but the ideal must embody itself in, and work 
by means of, the real, if it is to confer benefits upon man 
during time. ‘All things go by approximation in this 
world ;” the work of religion is to draw the approximation 
ever closer and closer between the ideal and the real. 
“The ideally perfect Constitution is that in which interest 
is entirely coincident with duty.” The tendency of poli- 
tical partisanship is to subordinate duty to interest; the 
business of religion is to infuse into politics the noble and 
exalted spirit which identifies interest with duty. 

If English politics be, as is commonly alleged, gradually 
drifting into a state of degradation, the fault and the 
blame lie at the door of English Christians. Parliament 
exercises an enormous influence upon the destinies of the 
world, not only because it makes laws and settles policies, 
but because it directs opinion and gives tone to conduct. 
The debates in Parliament are a great educational power 
among all classes of the community. The standards of 
Parliament are the standards of multitudes of its constitu- 
ents. If the morals of the Court penetrate the successive 
layers of society till they reach the cottage and the 
street, the morals of Parliament penetrate scarcely less 
far or less effectually. A bad man in Parliament is 


—— 
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) a conspicuous encouragement to every bad man in the 


commonwealth; a good man in Parliament is a conspicuous 
stronghold and fortress to all good men. The tide of 


' the moral life ina nation seldom rises, and remains, higher 


than the moral life of its governing body. ‘‘ The character 
of the government which prevails is the expression of the 
character of the population which permits it. The history 
of the State sketches, in coarse outline, the progress of 
thought, and follows at a distance the delicacy of culture 
and aspiration.” 

Religion has a twofold duty to discharge in reference 
to politics: her duty to the individual citizen, and her 
duty to the commonwealth collectively. The State is an 
aggregate of single individuals, and the character of the 
whole depends, degree, in upon the character of each 
several part. ‘Popular forms of government are good 
only when individual men can govern their own lives 
on moral principles, and when duty is of more importance 
than pleasure, and justice than material expediency.” 
‘‘The highest end of government is the culture of 
men; and if men can be educated, the institutions will 
share their improvement, and the moral sentiment will 
write the law of the land.” The work of religion com- 
mences, therefore, with the individual. Religion trains the 
individual will, cleanses the individual conscience, exalts 
the individual sentiments, builds, upon the foundation of 
goodness, the individual character. ‘‘The antidote to the 
abuse of formal government is the influence of private 
character and the growth of the individual.” 

But no individual. dwells in absolute seclusion, or has 
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the planet entirely to himself. Himself a whole, he is 
yet part of a larger whole. He is related to others | by ties 
of blood and common interest. He is born into a 
society ; by birth he is a social being. He is born into 
a ‘State ; ;_by birth he is a political being. And the State, 
like e Sah individual part of it, has an organic life. It is 
said of public bodies that “they have no conscience.”’ 
But they certainly have a consciousness; and things are 
not well with them if they have not a conscience also. 
It is impossible, for religion at least, to regard either the 
State, or the political parties in the State, as mere machines. 
They are living organisms, bodies corporate, with collec- 
tive consciousness, collective will, collective power, 
collective responsibility. And if, in degree, the unit has 
an influence in forming the character of the whole, in 
much larger degree the whole has a bearing upon the 
character of the unit. If religion, therefore, has duties to 
discharge towards the individual, it has duties ampler 
and more imperative still to discharge towards the State. 
Whether or not there be a formal establishment and union 
of Church and State, whether one single form of faith 
be recognised and adopted as the national form or not, 
it is vital that there should be an essential establishment 
and union of politics and religion, z.e., that the common- 
wealth should be founded upon virtue, and that religious 
persons should not shirk, either in the polling-booth or in 
Parliament, the performance of their political duties. 

The aims of religion and politics should be correlative. 
They should both seek the welfare of mankind: politics 
should desire man’s earthly happiness, religion his 
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happiness. both on earth and afterwards. Few evils are 
more far-reaching in their consequences than the dis- 
sociation of the political from the religious life either of 
a nation or an individual. There is no natural, excluding 
classification of things secular and sacred. As in each 
individual the physical and spiritual natures are combined, 
so in all life, whether national or individual, there should 
be union between things secular and sacred, between 
politics and religion. In England this union is typified 
by the combination, in the person of the sovereign, of the 
supremacy in all things, both ecclesiastical and civil. But 
the English sovereign administers no department of the 
State, nor performs any function in the Church. The 
English sovereign is neither pontiff nor politician, but 
the representative of the co-operation of the interests 
of both. 

The peril besetting the association of religion with 
politics is a peril besetting only offczal religion and official 
politics. And the salvation from the peril can best be 
wrought by delivering both religion and politics from 
the deadening poison of officialism. The merely official 
religionist, whether priest or layman, is a sacerdotalist at 
heart ; and the merely official politician is nothing higher 
than a_ partisan. But pure and prophetic religion, 
founded upon faith and righteousness, is the natural 
ally of true and beneficent politics, whose end is the 
well-being and happiness of mankind. The doctrines of 
Christ have, and are intended to have, a bearing direct 
and resistless upon the purity and progress of national 
life. No man fulfils “the royal law” of “duty towards 
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his neighbour” who neglects his duty to the community 
and the State; for, in the management of the State, 
our neighbour’s good is concerned equally with our own. 
In politics, religion should be the fearless censor of 
whatever is wrong, the steadfast defender of whatever 
is right. 

Under the Jewish theocracy, although the sacerdotal 
caste was sundered from the royal house, the kingship 
and the priesthood being appointed to belong to different 
tribes, yet the relation between religion and politics was 
very intimate and influential. The order of the prophets 
was a religious order; and Mr. John Stuart Mill, adopting 
and enlarging a remark of M. Salvador, declares that the 
Jewish prophets “‘were in Church and State the equiva- 
lent of the modern liberty of the press, . . . and accord- 
ingly the Jews, instead of being stationary, like other 
Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, the most progressive 
people of antiquity, and, jointly with them, have been the 
starting-point and main propelling agency of modern 
cultivation.” To the labours, the boldness, the incessant 
and unhesitating appeals to eternal principle, the denun- 
ciations of iniquity, the magnificent trust in righteousness, 
of the Jewish prophets, the world owes, and for all time 
will continue to owe, an immeasurable and undischarge- 
able debt. Those brave, good men Samuel, Nathan, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, and the rest, were not seques- 
tered religionists, dwelling in cloisters, and taking no 
interest in affairs of state. They were politicians, 
because they were prophets. A man may be a monk and 
no politician, but he cannot be a prophet without being 
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a politician also. The more large-minded the prophet, 
the less likely will he be to identify himself exclusively 
with any party in the State. It is the largeness of the 
Gospels and Epistles which makes them silent upon forms 
of government. But every page of the New Testament 
is eloquent with instructions for the sgzri¢ of govern- 
ment. “ Zvery kingdom divided against itself ts brought to 
desolation.” Cities which “know not the time of their 
visitation” are doomed. The ultimate destiny of all 
kingdoms is to “become kingdoms of the Lord and of 
His Christ’? All forms of government are not alike, and 
equally, good; some are evidently better adapted as in- 
struments for the promotion of the welfare of mankind 
than others; but the benefits of government depend less 
upon the form, which is political, than upon the spirit, 
which should be religious. A government based and 
conducted upon religious principles will be exalted and 
ennobling in spirit, whatever be the form which that 
government may assume. 

It is impossible even to conceive the grandeur and 
majesty to which a commonwealth might attain whose 
legislators were just, whose administrators were pure, 
whose policy was righteous, whose aim was the happiness 
of each individual subject. Such a commonwealth would 
be the admiration of the world. Its voice would be 
potent in council, its code the type of legislation, its 
sceptre the refuge of mankind. No religious man should 
be satisfied with a political ideal lower or less bright ; 
and he should put forth every effort, resolve upon every 
sacrifice, shrink from no discomfort, which might assist 
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in contributing towards the realisation of this ideal. If 
politics are relinquished to persons who believe politics 
are nothing higher than a game, politics. will become a 
game, and gamblers will be politicians. But if people 
with beliefs, people fully persuaded of the ultimate victory 
of righteousness, justice, and truth, claim their share in 
political enterprises, politics will take their rank among 
the noblest vocations of humanity. ‘‘The vice of our 
leading parties is that they do not plant themselves on 
the deep and necessary grounds to which they are respect- 
ively entitled.” ‘‘ There is not among the most religious 
and instructed men of the most religious and civil nations 
a reliance on the moral sentiment and a sufficient belief.” 
Men by profession believe, but in practice they dis- 
believe. They have not the courage to trust to righteous- 
ness. Their religion is not the religion of St. John; it 
is the religion of Napoleon. St. John believed that ‘‘ the 
victory which overcometh the world ts faith.’ Napoleon 
believed that ‘‘God was on the side of the largest bat- 
talions.” Politicians are too often Napoleonists rather 
than Christians. They believe in might, not right. A 
political creed based upon moral conviction and religious 
sentiment is regarded with disdain, or pitied as a weak- 
ness. Yet the whole course of history proves that the | 
disdainers who pity are weak; that the believers with | 
convictions are strong. The Napoleons and their “big | 
battalions” go to defeat and St. Helena; the St. Johns 
and their faith will yet conquer the universe. ‘‘On that 
day,” asks John Stuart Mill, “when the protomartyr was 
stoned to death at Jerusalem, while he who was to be the 
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Apostle of the Gentiles stood by ‘consenting unto his 
death,’ would any one have supposed that the party of 
that stoned man were then and there the strongest party 
in society? And has not the event proved that they were 
so? Because theirs was the most powerful of then 
existing beliefs. The same element made a monk of 
Wittenberg, at the meeting of the Diet of Worms, a more 
powerful social force than the Emperor Charles V. 
and all the princes there assembled... . It was not by 
any change in the distribution of material interests, but 
by the spread of moral convictions, that negro slavery has 
been put an end to in the British empire and elsewhere. 
The serfs in Russia owe their emancipation, if not to a 
sentiment of duty, at least to the growth of a more en- 
lightened opinion respecting the true interest of the State. 
It ts what men think that determines how they act.  Polt- 
tically speaking, a great part of all power consists in will.” 
And because religion casts its cleansing salt into the 
original fountains of the will, and operates primarily 
upon the soul, the agent of thought, therefore no in- 
fluence can be greater or more appropriate in the sphere 
of politics than the influence of religion. True, national 
religion is politics in thought; true, righteous politics 
are religion in action. 
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‘Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom ; 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home ; 
Lead Thou me on ! 
Keep Thou my feet : I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on ; 

I loved to choose and see my path : but now 
Lead Thou me on ! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel-faces smile 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


J. H. NEwMAN, The Pillar of the Cloud. 
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HE constitution of man’s nature compels him to 
look forward. The forward look is the look most 
natural to man. Physically this is so. Man’s eyes are 
in the front of his head; his face is before, not behind 
him. Morally this is so. Conscience is a premonition of 
the ‘‘judgment to come.” Fear and hope find their nutri- 
ment in the future. Man never dreads anything which 
actually is, half so much as something which possibly 
may be. His enjoyments, also, await realisation. Anti- 
cipation is the largest part of pleasure. ‘‘ Man never is, 
but always to be, blessed.” He cannot be satisfied with 
the past. He is the prisoner of hope. Retrospect is 
limited; prospect boundless. The moral impulse in man 
is a forward impulse. Forward also is the direction of 
his spirit. The spiritual man “‘/orgefs the things that are 
behind, and presses towards the. mark” which lies before. 
His mansion is not in the past; it is in a state of pre- 
paration; he “‘Jooks for” a city, ‘“‘elernal iw the heavens.” 
Physically, morally, and spiritually, man is a child of the 
future, and lives by looking forward. 
Some sort of ideal, therefore, some picture sketohud 
by his soul upon the panels of the future, is necessary to 
man. His nature demands ideals; he musf have some- 
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thing to look forward to. He will sink in the gloom of 
his present wilderness unless, upon the horizon, he can 
discern some beckoning and sustaining light. Robbed 
of the bracing, stimulating atmosphere of ideals, no 
man’s nature will continue vigorous. Deprived of hope, 
man’s heart grows sick. Life without ideals would not 
be worth living. Suicide is the natural result of a con- 
dition of hopeless unideality. And what is hell? Hell 
is the grim and ghastly pit above whose entrance glares 
the lurid sentence, ‘‘ Hope never enters here.” Hell is 
the perpetual reaping of a miserable harvest, without the 
opportunity of another and better seedtime: the state in 
which man neither is, nor ever can be, blessed. Upon earth 
man is encouraged with hope; in hell he is doomed to 
despair. There are no ideals in hell. Hell is an unchang- 
ing present of woe, without any possible future for wish. 

One of the curses of agnosticism is its non-ideality. 
It imprisons man in the cage of the present. It converts 
the Christ-built palace of hope into the doubt-darkened 
dungeon of unexpectancy. Agnosticism condemns the 
soul to sojourn in a world without sky, or sea, or sunrise, 
or mountain-top. In such a world there is neither hope 
nor holiday for the soul. There is no stimulus or 
strength in a life of mof-knowing, mof-hoping, wo/-ascend- 
ing. A soul which takes no exercise grows indolent and 
obese. Hard climbing is good for the sinews of the 
spirit. The air of ideals is exhilarating. To live in 
doubt of immortality is to live in a cellar without windows, 
and from which there are no stairs by which you can 
mount upward to the light. 
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Agnosticism does violence to the essential constitution 
of man. Man is made to know, not to be ignorant. A 
state of knowledge is the normal state of man; a state 
of ignorance a symptom of his depravity. The desire 
for knowledge, especially knowledge of the infinite and 
unseen, is a Saving and a purifying desire. In things for- 
bidden, contented ignorance is a wise humility ; but, in all 
other things, insatiable curiosity is an appetite natural and 
wholesome to man. This appetite cannot be quenched 
without injury and loss. If the soul is denied ambrosia, 
it will feed on husks. Rob it of its lawful nourishment, 
and, in turn, it will steal for itself nourishments unlawful. 
If the soul is not encouraged in the contemplation of ideals, 
it will develop a cupidity for grosser things. Ideals are 
the bulwark of virtue; unideality is a fountain of vice. 
Take away all spiritual ideals from man, and he sinks 
down into carnality; inspire him with ideals of ever- 
onward action, ever-ascending hopes, and he mounts to 
heights of pureness and sublimity. The atheist is often 
vicious through lack of hope: the agnostic desperate 
through lack of ideals; ideals such as those deline- 
ated in the Christian doctrines of future deliverance, 
future restitution, a future crown of unfailing righteous- 
ness. 

It would seem impossible to over-estimate the influence 
of great and noble ideals in producing great and noble 
lives. For although the realisation of an ideal is always 
to some extent a promise of the future, a blossom 
flowering on the tree of hope, yet the companionship 
of the ideal (its mystic presence, voice, and hand) is 
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an enormous actual energy within the soul. True ideals 
are like true friends. In times of need they never leave 
nor forsake us. Just when our own night is darkest and 
our own strength is weakest, their arm is strongest, and 
their voice the most encouraging. All great men have 
been accompanied through life by the friendship of great 
ideals, ideals which have warned them from grossness 
and stimulated them towards refinement. Socrates had 
his Demon, Goethe his Genius; and to the influence of 
Demon and Genius they ascribed the direction and 
energy of life. 

An ideal, indeed, is less like a companion than an 
organ of the human spirit. As ‘all beauty is organic, and 
mere outside embellishments are a deformity,” so all true 
ideals are organic. They are part of the very fibre and 
composition of man. If they do not enter, and become 
incorporate with, his very soul, they are nothing more than 
embellishments. If a man’s ideal is not formative, if it 
does not work inward, to fashion his thoughts, and outward, 
to fashion his conduct, it is not yet his. It is a thing 
borrowed, not a thing possessed. As faith works by love, so 
ideals work by imitation. To every man his veritable ideal 
is the archetype of which he diligently strives to form 
himself into an individual copy. 

Ideals are not idle reveries, indulgences in the delicious 
joys of mere passivity. They are not the dreams of 
unthinking hours, picturesque, yet purposeless. Rousseau 
said, ‘‘J’ai des journées délicieuses, errant sans souci, sans 
projet, sans affaire, de bois en bois, et de rocher en rocher, 
révant toujours et ne pensant point.” The delight in the 
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ideal is very different from the delight in the reverie. In 
reverie there is nothing active or operant. A reverie is 
easily forgotten, with difficulty remembered. It is a 
picture painted by shadows in a sunny pool; and when 
the clouds gather, or night falls, the picture is gone. 
But an ideal is an inspiring energy, never forgotten or 
forgettable, a perpetual presence; it is as the sun by day, 
as the stars by night. Reverie inclines to sleep; ideals 
awake enthusiasm. 

In every department of life, the influence of ideals is 
immense. The more sensitive the nature of a man, the 
more powerful over him is the spell of ideals. Sensitive 
natures are imaginative, and imagination is the sphere of 
ideals. Imagination lives in the spirit-world, the world 
of essences. Ideals are essences. They are the things 
themselves, not the forms of things. The marble bodies 
forth the expression and form of the statue, but the 
statue itself is in the imagination of the sculptor. The 
canvas represents the form of Raffaelle’s Madonna, but 
the Madonna herself was in Raffaelle’s brain. -A 
thousand voices combine to give utterance to Handel’s 
Hallelujah, but /4ezr hallelujahs are but echoes of the 
original Hallelujah which thundered through the soul of 
Handel. So, too, in government, it is the ideal which 
reigns,—not the perfected ideal, but such parts and portions 
of it as have been incorporated in codes and customs. 
When a good legislator makes even a bad law, he is still 
under the guidance of an ideal, and the badness of the 
law is due either to difficulties inherent in the circum- 


stances, or to an awkwardness in the legislator’s method 
6 
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of realising his ideal. ‘In reducing ideals to practice,” 
says Carlyle, “‘ great latitude of tolerance is needed—very 
great!” The ideal may be clumsily embodied, clumsily 
represented, clumsily expressed ; yet whatever there is of 
truth in the embodiment of beauty in the representation 
of strength in the expression, is due to the ideal which 
is their original and cause. : 

“Nothing can exist except as the result of its perfect 
ideal.” The moral man, in all his efforts to be good. 
sets before him some ideal of goodness, honour, virtue, 
excellence. His ideal may be either an historical person, 
or an ethical conception; but in both cases it is his 
pattern, his model: and his life is spent in the imitation 
of that model, the copying of that pattern. ‘‘ Ideals never 
can be completely embodied in practice. Ideals must 
ever lie a great way off. Yet it is never to be forgotten 
that ideals do exist, that if they be not approximated to 
at all, the whole matter goes to wreck.” 

In no sphere of human life is the influence of ideals 
so. potent as in the sphere of religion. The inmost sanc- 
tuary of religion is the spirit ; and to the spirit, ideals are 
objects of worship. In one aspect, and that aspect by no 
means unimportant, religion is a system of ideals. ‘‘ Pure 
idealism is the foundation of all true faith.” Religions 
vary, both in character and virtue, according to the ideals 
which they set before their devotees for adoration. The 
supreme ideal in each religious community is the god 
of that community, and the practical conduct of a com- 
munity is never more pure, or lofty, than the ideal set 
before the community in the conception of its god. 
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The fetish embodies the ideal of the savage, a grim ideal 
forged in a smithy of dread, ferocity, and lust; but until 
the fetish is removed, and a nobler ideal substituted in 
its stead, civilisation is impossible for the savage. The 
progress of civilisation is marked by the abandonment 
of low ideals in religion, and the adoption of loftier and 
nobler ones. The deity of a people invariably registers 
the highest water-mark in the tide of the civilisation of 
that people. The life of the people is coloured and 
shaped by their deities. In India, ¢.g., the prevailing 
deities are singularly lacking in the notion of individualism ; 
and among the Hindoos there is contentedness without in- 
dividualism, the sinking of separate personality in the 
general collectiveness of caste. The Allah of the Moslem 
is a deity scarcely distinguishable from fate; and the 
Moslem is generally indolent, superstitious, inexorable. 
The Greek gods were beautiful and strong ; so, among the 
Greeks themselves, the love of beauty and the develop- 
ment of strength were the ruling passions of the soul. 
The instincts of parenthood were trampled under foot, 
and sickly or deformed children were slaughtered at the 
shrines of ideal beauty and ideal strength. The Romans 
idealised and deified many ethical conceptions. Among 
these were valour, justice, law. The pursuit of these 
ideals was the secret impulse of Roman conquests, the 
secret source of Roman prosperity, the secret strength of 
Roman character. But when the Romans began to deify 
their emperors, all of whom were faulty, and some of whom 
were infamous, the ideals of the Romans were degraded, 
and their standards of conduct were proportionally lowered. 
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The development or decay of a people depends upon 
the character of their ideals, most of all upon the character 
of their religious ideals. It was the distinguishing pre- 
rogative of the Jews that, inthe very outset of their career, 
the True and Perfect God was revealed to them. They 
were not left to evolve their religious ideals from their own 
consciousness. Their God was not simply the purest intui- 
tion of their purest saints or their most cultivated philoso- 
phers, at the purest and most elevated moment of their 
lives. Jehovah was the manifestation of an Ideal which 
had descended from heaven, not the deification of an 
ideal which had ascended from earth. There was no 
attribute in Jehovah resembling the Jew. Allah is 
Mahomet writ large, but Jehovah is not Jew writ large. 
The Jew was narrow, Jehovah was comprehensive ; the 
Jew racial, Jehovah universal; the Jew covetous, Jehovah 
generous; the Jew vengeful and hot-tempered, Jehovah 
gracious and long-suffering; the Jew proud and carnal, 
Jehovah merciful and spiritual. The great religious 
business of the Jew was to wz-Jew himself, that he might 
approach towards some faint resemblance of Jehovah. 
Amid thunderings, and lightnings, and voices, Jehovah 
had revealed Himself ‘‘in the mount.” With His own 
finger He had engraved upon tablets of stone the ideal 
commandments; and the Jew was required to fashion his 
conduct ‘‘according to the pattern”—the type or ideal 
—‘ showed him in the mount.” 

This gift of a Divine Ideal conferred upon the Jews, 
in the earliest stages of their career, has been their dis- 
tinctive heritage. Often they rebelled against their Ideal, 
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but they could not destroy it. It—nay, HE—was always 
there. His will was embodied in commandments, His 
deeds recorded in Scriptures, His claims expressed in 
worship. Ever and again the Jews desired to debase 
and narrow their Ideal. They made golden calves, set 
up images in Bethel and Dan, prostrated themselves 
before the brazen serpent, passed through the fire to 
Moloch, deserted to the shrines of Baal and Ashtoreth. 
But, in every instance, up rose some prophet who 
denounced the desertion, brake in pieces the images, 
ground the calves to powder, and reasserted the supremacy 
of the Self-Existent Ideal manifested on Sinai. The 
prophets were vindicators of the ideal righteousness, the 
ideal truth, the ideal justice, the ideal love. 

Moreover, religious ideals are commonly personified 
ideals. They are something more, and more quickening, 
than abstract ideals, than beautiful pictures, or guiding 
lights. They are conscious essences, endowed with mind, 
and will, and power, and heart. They are able to punish, 
able to reward. Being persons, they can kindle and in- 
flame personal emotions: the emotions of love and fear, 
of devotion and dread. A pure and abstract ideal may 
undoubtedly be a great factor in the composition of 
human conduct. “There is,” says Dean Church, “a mys- 
sterious power in the world, a mysterious endowment 
given to man, one of the most wonderful and lofty of all 
his prerogatives—the sense of beauty.... It comes 
before the human soul as one of the chief sources of its 
brightness and joy, one of the chief things which exalt 
and gladden life, the spring within us, which never dries 
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up, of admiration, delight, rapture. Where does it come 
from, this strange, irresistible sense of what is beautiful, 
so different, according to our measure, with all of us, yet 
with all of us confessed to be so certain and so clear, 
this perception, which seems to be the crown and glory 
of the gifts which set man at the head of all’ that lives ? 
where does it come from, and what is it? Who can 
define or analyse it in its infinite shapes, which agree in 
nothing else but that we call them all beautiful—sunrise 
and sunset, storm and peace, mountain and river, picture 
and sculpture, music and building and poem, visible 
features and invisible character, all we agree to call 
beautiful ? It is something which appeals to what is 
highest, and purest, and noblest in us. Is it indeed sur- 
prising that a faculty and endowment so subtle, so charged 
with varied and mighty power, so full of ministry to the 
joy and happiness of life, should so fill human souls with 
its treasures and wealth as to shut out all other interests, 
and become all in all to them, the standard by which 
everything is measured, the supreme longing and rule of 
their lives? Is it surprising that art should almost 
become a religion, a worship and an enthusiasm, in 
which the wondrous shadows of God’s glory take the 
place of God Himself, in His holiness, His righteousness, 
His awful love ?” 

Yet, strong and subtle as the sense of beauty is in man, 
still neither beauty, nor impersonal ideals of beauty, can' 
ever suffice as a religion. Man is a person, endowed 
with the attributes of conscious personality. The attri- 
butes of personality are his highest, noblest attributes. 
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These attributes are evoked, and stirred into sublimest 
impulse, only by some correlative personality. The 
scientist admires nature; bya figure, he is said “to love” 
nature. But the love of the most devoted scientist for 
nature falls something short of the love with which the 
bridegroom encircles his bride. The scholar feels a 
deep attachment for literature, but his attachment for any 
book is a chill affection compared with the tenderness 
which a mother sheds upon her child. The civilising 
power of art is great and splendid, but esteem for a 
picture, or a statue, or a symphony (if man’s sentiments to- 
wards beauty without personality can be considered to rise 
to the dignity of esteem) is a less energizing esteem than 
a friend’s esteem for his friend. It is indeed a question 
which leaves scope for much doubting, whether either 
nature or art could kindle in man any sense of rapture, 
were it not for the presence of personality behind nature 
and art; a presence with which, confessedly or uncon- 
fessedly, the beholder is in sympathy. It is the soul of 
the painter gazing through his picture, the soul of the 
musician echoing through his symphony, the soul of the 
sculptor breathing in the peace or commanding in the power 
of his statue, the soul of the architect spreading awe in 
the minster, the soul of the author speaking through his 
book, the Spirit of God animating nature, which is the 
fascination and joy to the soul of man. Nothing but soul 
can yield rapture to soul. A picture, a statue, a temple, 
is condemned, it awakes no enthusiasm, if it is (as the 
phrase goes) soul-less. We may be reluctant to confess 
it, but it is the Mind in matter which enables matter to 
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commune with, and captivate, the mind of man. Matter 
without mind, and beauty without soul (could they exist), 
would be dull and uninteresting. They would neither 
charm nor exalt human intelligence. 

Even the peoples of the ancient world found it necessary 
to personify their ideals before those ideals could form 
the basis of religion. According to the constitution of 
man’s nature, man’s gods must be personal beings. Their 
personality may be dim and vague, but it must be indubi- 
table, else worship becomes an impossibility. Worship, like 
affection, if it is to be either inspiring or restraining, is 
essentially personal. The ideal must grow into the real 
before it can influence the motives or conduct of mankind. 
“All voluntary acts are caused by motives. All motives 
may be placed in one of two categories—hope and feaf, 
pleasure and pain.” An impersonal ideal is impotent. 
It cannot, by any power of its own, either succour our 
hopes, or sanction our fears. It has no will, which it is 
our pleasure to obey, our pain to resist. It has no heart, 
with which to love, encourage, solace us. And, in turn, 
our hearts and wills acknowledge no allegiance to a heart- 
less, will-less ideal. It needs heart to win heart, will to 
subdue will. An ideal without personal power, without an 
all-controlling will, and without an all-loving heart, might 
serve perchance as a deity to select philosophers; but it 
would be practically a nonentity to the general human race. 

The Ideal manifested to the Jews upon Sinai was an 
Ideal Whose most prominent characteristic is personality, 
—a personality “abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
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and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.’ The 
name under which the Ideal revealed Himself emphasised, 
to the uttermost, the truth of His personality. The Ideal 
was the I AM, the original fount and source of all 
other personalities, the One, Eternal, Immutable, Self- 
Existent Personality. The whole course of Jewish history 
is the record of the personal dealings of Jehovah, the 
Ideal Personality, with the nation of the Jews; it is the 
record of His deliverances, His pardons, His punishments, 
His rewards. In considering God’s revelation of Himself 
to man, these two qualities of the revelation can never be 
sundered or viewed apart: God’s ideal perfections, and 
God’s personal attributes. As a revelation, neither would 
be complete without the other. In religion, the aid and 
stimulus of both are essential. The ideal perfections of 
God are man’s example; the inspiration to his motives, 
the pattern for his conduct. The personal attributes of 
God kindle the inspiration into love, and penetrate the 
pattern with sentiments of fear. God is an Ideal for 
imitation: “ Beye perfect, as your Father in heaven ts perfect.” 
God is a Person: ‘‘ Letall the inhabitants of the world stand 
in awe of Him.” 

Christianity is the complete and full revelation of these 
two properties of the Godhead : personality and ideality. 
Christ is not only a Person, but He is also an Historic 
Person, a Person realisable. One of the distinguishing 
benefits of the Incarnation is the assistance supplied by it 
to man’s perception of the personality of God. “Jn Christ 
dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” He was “ the 
excpress image of the Fathers person.” Xapaxriip ths trorracews 
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dutod. Never before had the personality of God been so 
visible, obvious, bright, among men as it became in the 
Incarnation of the Christ. Christ fully ‘‘ bodied forth,” in 
word and act, the personality of God. His miracles were 
“signs” of God’s power, His doctrine the “sign” of 
Goa’s will, His sacrifice the ‘sign” of God’s heart. 
It is because Christ is ‘“the manifestation” —¢avépwors—“ of 
God ;” the epiphany, or shining forth—émupaveca—of God ; 
the unveiling—doxaAvyus—of God, that He draws ail 
men unto Him. The fascination of Christ is the fascina- 
tion of His Divine personality. Compare the influence 
of Christianity with the influence of all other religions, 
and the secret of the superiority of the Christian faith, 
as an affection, a restraint, an adoration, an awe, will be 
found in the mystery of the Incarnation; the embodiment 
and manifestation of the Divine personality in Christ. 
“ Fe that hath seen Christ hath seen the Father.” 

But Christ is not only the Divine Person: He is also 
he Divine Ideal. He is an object for imitation, not less 
than for worship. As the Greek artists ‘‘ have the supreme 
right to the title of idealists in art,” so Christianity has 
the supreme right to the title of idealism in religion. 
The Christian is the true worshipper of the ideal. No 
religious ideal ever set before men has approached the 
beauty and the glory of the historic Christ. He is 
altogether unparalleled and unapproachable. Since His 
appearance all other ideals have faded and become 
secondary. Sculpture, painting, literature, have rejoiced in 
delineating His beauty; music and architecture have 
paid homage at His shrine ; eloquence has been inflamed 
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with fires from His aitar; goodness has been stimulated, 
holiness deepened, by the energy of His example. 
When the Greeks ‘“‘had once achieved the ideal of 


b) 


beauty, they cared not to vary it;” and religion having 
once achieved its Ideal in Christ, why should religion 
seek to vary it? Are any of the suggested substitutes 
of equal richness, power, and beauty? If it were possible 
to gather into focus such a vague, polymorphous, fluid 
thing as “collective humanity,” would this “ collective 
humanity,” with its wars and diseases and vices, its envies 
and infirmities and lusts, be likely to constitute an ideal 
equal in purity, majesty, and splendour to the historic 
Christ? Is the ‘enthusiasm for humanity ”’—taking 
humanity at its best estate—likely to swell into a spiritual 
force equivalent, or comparable, to the enthusiasm which, 
for nineteen centuries, has been created by belief in the 
Sinless, Sorrowing, Sympathetic, Self-sacrificing Christ ? 
Has Positivism shown any signs of an energy, or sym- 
pathy, calculated to arouse, in the masses of mankind, the 
dormant spirit of goodness, virtue, faith, or holiness ? 
Does it reach the poor, cheer the desponding, check the 
wanton, bind up the broken-hearted? Is it an impulse 
in the hearts of its disciples, compelling them forward 
upon errands of mercy to the sick, the fallen, the wretched, 
the distressed ? Is Positivism a fire in men’s bones, con- 
suming vanity and self-love, and burning with the glow of 
devotion for others? Is it select or all-comprehending ? 
Does it save the individual, or does it generalise about 
the mass? No doubt the disciples of Positivism are often 
brave, true, elevated, beautiful in their lives, peaceful 
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in their deaths. But is their beauty contagious? Does 
it penetrate, as a spiritual infection, the multitudes of 
mankind ? No doubt, also, the disciples of Christ often 
present in their lives a poor and sorry picture of Christian 
loveliness and Christian truth. But, apart from the con- 
duct and character of some representatives of both 
systems, is not the ideal achieved by Christ in His life 
nobler, grander, more exalted, than the ideal suggested 
by A. Comte in his philosophy? Which of the ideals, 
an the essence of tt, is the sweeter and the stronger? And, 
in fact and practice, which ideal is daily accomplishing 
the most for the amelioration of the evils, and the advance- 
ment of the happiness, of mankind ? 
Some sort of ideals man must have. Man, in the 
essence of him, is a spirit. He is gifted with the idealising 
faculty. It is the ideal which shapes the real. Conduct 
is the result of thought, of hope, of fear. If the fear is 
base, the hope selfish, the thought mean, the conduct 
will be mean, selfish, base, also. Low ideals produce 
ugly lives. The loftier the ideal, the loftier the life. An 
ideal is not an zdolon. Jdola are fallacies, false appear- 
ances; ideals are the essence of truth, justice, loveliness. 
When noble ideals gain possession of a soul, they change 
and transfigure it. What is conversion? ‘‘ Conversion is 
when Life is struck through with a sudden light, when 
Life amid its gay, or commonplace, or luxtrious sur- 
roundings is startled into the perception of an ideal exist- 
ence of which she had never previously dreamed.” ‘The 
first perception of the ideal Christ in the soul of man is a 
perception finer, more radiant, more absorbing, than— 
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‘* The first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe.” 
It is the perception of perceptions, the ideal of ideals. 

True ideals are more than beautiful: they are strong. 
Every good thing is strong. Wickedness is weakness. 
Goodness is strength: strength to fight, strength to suffer, 
strength to do. The wicked life is a weak life—a life of 
weak bondage to the lower self, of weak yielding to 
sudden impulse, of weak subservience to the habits and 
opinions of a commonplace and materialising world, of 
weak fear of men and still weaker forgetfulness of God. 
The good life is a life of strong will and stout spirit, 
anchored upon inward hopes, and devoted to upward 
aims. Of all strong men, the saint is the strongest. His 
ideal is an ideal of strength. He is “strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of His might.” 

It is often difficult in a life of business, of pressure, 
of care, of straitened circumstances, or luxurious sur- 
roundings, to discern the light and follow the leading of 
strong and beautiful ideals. The earthiness of earth dulls 
the spiritual eye, and deadens the idealising faculty. But 
by companionship with strong and beautiful characters, 
by the study of strong and beautiful books, by the culti- 
vation of strong and beautiful thoughts, by exercise in 
strong and beautiful actions, and by a resolute, uncom- 
promising hatred of whatsoever is contrary to beauty 
and strength, much may be accomplished, despite the 
earthiness of earth, in the direction of the exalted and 


ideal life. 
In this endeavour no help is comparable to the inspira- 
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tion breathed into the soul of the believer by a pure and 
personal love for the Ideal and Personal Christ. Other 
religions have their ideals as well as Christianity. By 
virtue of whatever partial elements of strength and beauty 
are inherent in their ideals, those religions live and reign. 
But Christ is an Ideal altogether lovely, altogether strong. 
By His Incarnation He has brought man’s nature into 
union with the Divine Ideal; and by the promise of His 
Spirit He has rendered the realisation of the Divine Ideal 
in the individual life the most beautiful of aspirations, 
the most powerful of motives, the most pleasant of 
delights. 








“ The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that which is 
done is that which shall be done; and there is no new thing under the 
sun.”—ECCLES. i. 9. 


“ Without venturing to penetrate into the mysteries of the present order 
of human affairs and the great scheme of fatality or of accident, it may be 
sufficiently evident to us that often on a single event revolve the fortunes 
of menand of nations. The scheme of Providence is carrying on sublunary 
events by means inscrutable to us, 


” 


‘A mighty maze, but not without a plan.’ 
—ISAAC DISRAELI'S Curiosities of Literature: 


“ach remarkable occurrence that has happened to mez is of importance 
to man.”—SCHILLER'S Letters. 


“* History, with all her volumes vast, 


Hath but one page.” 
Byron's Childe Harold, 
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HERE are few exercises better calculated to quicken 
and strengthen faith than a patient and reflective 
perusal of the records of history. 

For what is history? Is it not the living remembrance 
of the days of old, the stirring tale told by our fathers of 
the events of bygone times? History is not a mere list 
of dead facts, a long catalogue of names and dates 
Names and dates are but the scaffolding and skeleton of 
history. It is of little use to learn by rote the succession 
of the kings of Israel and Judah, to unravel the tangled 
order of the dynasties of Egypt, to recite without mistake 
the roll of English sovereigns from Ecgberht to Victoria, 
The knowledge of dates and names is necessary to the 
good understanding of history, as scaffolding is necessary 
to the safe erection of atemple. But the temple’s beauty, 
proportions, and grace are not more distinct from its 
scaffolding than the lessons, and the value, of history 
are distinct from its dates and names. A date is nothing 
except as a reminder of a fact, and a name is nothing 
except as the representative of a reality, It is with 
the realities which underlie the names, with the facts 
gathered round the dates, that history is called upon to 


deal. / 
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Moreover, all history is related to the present. There 
is no history belonging purely, and exclusively, to the past. 
The past is the origin of the present, the present the 
development of the past. Everything which is true in 
history has been, but it also 7s. The facts of history never 
die; the realities of history never cease. ‘‘ Public facts 
should be individualised. All history is subjective, and 
has a meaning for_you.”’ Even the antiquary has a present 
interest in his antiquities. His coins, and bricks, and 
tablets, and missals, and manuscripts have a relation to 
himself. Zhe’r past is Azs present. He connects his 
existence with theirs; they impart their antiquity to him. 
They form a link between himself and the ages. If they 
were wholly outside him, if their past were altogether 
sundered from his present, it would be impossible for them 
to interest him. In human interests there is always of 
necessity a subjective element. That which has absolutely 
no reference to ourselves cannot be interesting to us. Art 
has reference to our sense of beauty, research to our thirst 
for knowledge, self-sacrifice to our delight in goodness, 
antiquity to our hunger for fellowship with preceding 
ages. 

Apart from its relation to the present, the study of the 
past would be useless and absurd, No conscientious man 
would waste his time upon it. All sensible people would 
direct their energies to some other pursuit. Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome still exist for us, or we should 
cease to study them. Their ruins, their literature, their 
art, are ours. We are content to learn of them, because 
we can learn from them. If they gave us nothing and 
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taught us nothing, they would soon, for us, become non- 
existent. We gaze with interest upon the remotest star 
so long as its light, having travelled through the incon- 
ceivable immensities of space, at length reaches and illu- 
minates our own eye. But until the connection between 
the star and ourselves is either established, or hoped for, 
we do not even begin to gaze. Our interest in the events 
and personages of the past, however distant and far- 
removed, springs from their power. of conveying and 
imparting light to us. History is the star which pierces, 
with the glowing rays of experience, the dark spaces of ° 
past time for the enlightenment of the present hour. ‘The 
business of history is not merely to record, but to interpret.” 
It has been said, “There is no such thing as history, 
only biography.” ‘The statement is not more than partially 
true. Doubtless every nation is composed of a collection 
of individuals, and the combined biographies of the 
individuals constitute the general history of the nation. 
But, after a similar manner, an entire building is composed 
of separate bricks. It does not, however, follow that 
“there is no such thing as a building, only bricks.” 
Each brick and each individual has a character and 
a story of its own, but so also has the entire building 
and the collective nation. For purposes of national 
instruction, history rightly considers the nation as its 
unit ; for individual instruction the unit is the individual, 
though never in isolation from the aggregate of mankind. 
History, indeed, knows nothing of isolations, either of. 
individuals or epochs. Every individual forms part of a 
nation, nations are international, and humanity is the sum. 


» 
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History is for ever repeating the doctrines of the Fall 
and the Incarnation. Two great principles lie at the root 
of each of these doctrines. First, the principle of /edera- 
tion. The two Adams are the two sources, the two roots, 
of mankind. The first Adam is the primal source of 
carnal man, the second Adam the vital root of spiritual 
man. The life of the world is involved in the lives of 
these two roots of the human race. As is the root, so 
is the tree. According to the mysterious law of human 
federation, the two Adams were the representatives, the 
impersonations, of humanity. The one brought the sting 
of death, the other offers the gift of life, to the entire 
family of mankind. The Fall and the Incarnation are 
the historic federations of mankind. ‘Jn Adam all die: 
tn the Christ shall all be made alive.” 

The Fall and the Incarnation set forth, moreover, a 
second great historic principle: the principle of ¢ype. A 
type is a pattern or example, the embodiment and mani- 
festation in a particular instance of a comprehensive and 
general law. The Fall is the type of all transgression, both 
in its origin and results. The same neglect of warning, 
the same reliance upon self, the same yielding to evil 
suggestions, which brought about the first fall, brings 
about every fall. And the Incarnation is the type, no less 
than the source, of all salvation. The Incarnation of the 
Christ, in His personality, stands alone, unapproachable. 
Yet, none the less, is the Incarnation a type and example 
of all redemption. The Incarnation was the work of the 
Holy Ghost wrought within a nature humble and obedient. 
All redemptions are wrought by similar means. They are 
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the operation of God’s Spirit upon humble and obedient 
men. ‘‘ That they may be one, even as we are one: I in them 
and Thou in Me,’ were words addressed, on behalf of His 
disciples, to the Father by Christ. ‘The Incarnate Christ 
is both the federal source and the typical instance—the 
Sacrifice and the Example—of the redemption of mankind, 

The precepts of history are one continuous inculcation 
of these two principles of federation and type. The 
annals of history set forth the relations of all mankind to 
every man, and of every man to all mankind. The vice 
which is ruin for one is ruin for all; the virtue which is 
salvation for one is salvation for all. They set forth also 
the important truth that the exaltation and abasement of 
nations everywhere, and universally, depend upon the self- 
same causes. The rise and fall of one nation resembles 
the rise and fall of another. The righteousness which 
exalts one nation will exalt all; the sin which is a re- 
proach to one is equally a reproach to all. 

God acts towards all nations with equal justice, and 
upon the same principles. One code of morals is not 
good for one nation, and another code for another nation. 
God’s visitations upon men are both certain and consist- 
ent. His dealings with nations are neither variable nor 
changeable. The grass which now waves over the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon will wave also over the ruins of 
London and New York if their cup of iniquity should ever 
become equally full. If God were petulant, or uncertain, 
or mutable, if He dealt variously, at various times, with 
various peoples, it would be impossible to build, upon the 
foundations of history, any solid fabric either of warning 
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or hope. But because “‘¢here is no shadow of turning” 
with God, because He acts upon the same principles with 
all nations, at all times, therefore from the story of the 
past wise men obtain safe guidance for the future. Upon 
the invariableness of God’s dealings in the olden times, 
they build, as upon a sure and immovable rock, the house 
of their confidence for the times yet to come. 

The office of history, therefore, is prophetic. If any 
past be verily dead, the true historian buries it without 
pomp of funeral. Its only and unhonoured grave is 
oblivion. History is no uneasy ghost wandering among 
the tombs and rattling bones. An utterly dead and life- 
less past has no sweet-smelling savour for the genuine 
historian. To him it stinketh. It is not with the dead 
past, but with the past from whose deep-hidden roots the 
living present springs, that the true historian concerns 
himself. For years and years he will dig patiently and 
laboriously, not, however, for the mere sake of making 
a hole, but in the hope of finding a well whose waters shall 
bring healing and refreshment to his afflicted and weary 
fellow-men. Curiosity about the past would be indolent 
curiosity if its information had neither lesson nor value 
for the present. But legitimate prospects are the off- 
spring of faithful retrospects, and the fruits of the past 
carry in themselves the seeds of the future. 

The studies of the historian partially resemble the 
studies of the astronomer. The objects of both studies 
are distant, many of them in themselves, apart from utility, 
glorious ; but all of them affording, or promising, some ray 
of light for guidance at the present, ora future, hour. The 
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calculations of the astronomer concerning past eclipses 
and past appearances of comets enable him to foretell 
future eclipses and future appearances. In like manner, 
the past developments and decays of nations enable the 
historian to predict future developments and future decays. 
It is doubtless a much more difficult and complicated 
business to forecast the future of a nation than the re- 
appearance ofa comet. Nationsare not all alike, or evenly, 
endowed. Some are more favoured than others, in climate, 
in physical resources, in geographical position, in mixture 
of blood, in moral standards, in the revelation of heavenly 
truth. And the prop of these advantages often avails 
to sustain one corrupt nation long after the period at 
which another nation, void of these advantages, has sunk 
down into the gulf of certain destruction. But, in the 
long run, the laws of righteousness vindicate themselves 
even upon-the most favoured nations. As in nature God 
works by invariable law, so among nations He works by 
unswerving principle. We cannot “remember the days of 
old or consider the years of many generations,” we cannot 
summon our fathers to the bar of historical testimony, or 
read aright the witness of the ages, without being con- 
vinced of the existence of the undeviating and inevitable. 
law, that iniquity scatters a nation with its curse and 
righteousness upholds a nation with its blessing. 

The Bible is largely composed of historical books. 
The religion of the Jews was intimately connected with 
their history. It was a religion based upon historical 
fact, historical covenant, historical experience. Its two 
Sacraments of Circumcision and the Passover were 
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founded upon the two principal events in their national 
records. The Sacrament of Circumcision was the abiding 
memorial of God’s historic covenant with Abram, the 
Sacrament of the Passover the continual remembrance 
of the historic deliverance from Egypt. At the great 
crises in Jewish history, at the chief turning-points in the 
road of their national life, it was customary for the leaders 
of the people to appeal to the historic experiences of the 
past as a certain indication of guidance for the future. 
Thus did both Moses and Joshua at the close of their 
lives. They assembled together the tribes of Israel, 
and recounted in their audience a brief history of 
their nation’s past, both for encouragement and warning 
to the nation’s future. Several of the Psalms are reci- 
tations in verse, set to music, of the story of God’s 
dealings with His people, from the call of Abram to the 
anointing of David. Why are the books of Numbers, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles inserted in the 
Bible? They are histories, the collected annals of a 
small and peculiar people. Yet we deem them to be the 
Word of God. All history is a word from God, a voice 
from heaven speaking audibly, through the events of the 
past, into the ears of the present. All history is sacred ; 
no history is profane. It is a profanation of the very 
idea of Providence to consider any history as profane. 
As long as God presides over the destinies of a common- 
wealth, every incident in the career of that commonwealth 
is instinct with the breath either of Divine approval or 
Divine displeasure. The Bible is largely composed of 
histories, because histories are the words of God. The 
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histories of the Bible are specially sacred because in 
them the voice of God is especially clear, and the hand 
of God especially evident. But, in its degree, every 
history has a significance and a sacredness similar and 
akin to the sacredness of Scripture. The Jews were par- 
ticularly the people of God, but not exclusively. No 
nation anywhere could continue to exist apart from the 
sustaining will of God; and wherever the will of God is 
at work in a nation, the history of that nation has some 
sacredness in it, and is, in some sort, a kind of Bible to 
that nation. As the hallowing of the Sabbath implies 
the consecration of all time, so the inspiration of the 
historic Scriptures implies the sacredness of all history. 

The Christian Church, like the Church of the Jews, is a 
historic Church. Its Divine Founder is a historic Person. 
Its New Testament is mainly a collection of historic 
documents. Both its Sacraments have a historic origin. 
Its principal creed chiefly consists of historic clauses. 
The Christian faith may be entitled a historic faith. 

But what zs a historic faith? It is, primarily, a faith 
founded upon historic personages and historic facts, as 
distinguished from mythical personages and unhistoric 
legends. It is a faith of evolved from man’s inner con- 
sciousness; but established upon events, and transactions, 
and biographies. It is a faith whose corner stones are 
built upon well-witnessed and truly recorded facts. It 
is an objective faith, with a continuous history and a 
visible constitution. 

But no history is truly historic which is entirely 
objective; and no faith which is mere belief in dead 
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persons and past events has any saving power. True 
history is always subjective, with an intimate relation to 
ourselves. True faith is always personal, with a strong 
inward energy. The Christian faith is a historic faith, 
not simply because its charters are chronicled, but rather 
because it is the application of the historic past to the 
actual present, the imparting of the historic Christ to the 
individual Christian. The function of history is to con- 
nect and incorporate the present with the past; the 
function of faith to connect and incorporate the Chris- 
tian with Christ. Through the channels of history, there 
flows down the ages a stream of perpetual precept, each 
past. event being a type of events still future. Through 
the channels of faith, there flows from the objective 
Christ a stream of living waters to the believing soul: the 
objective Christ being the federal source of all subjective 
salvation. 

Apart from the two principles of federation and type, 
history would be meaningless, and faith built upon 
history foundationless. We study history in epochs,—the 
epochs, e.g., of Pericles, Augustus, Charles the Great, 
Luther, Elizabeth, Frederick the Great, the French Revolu- 
tion. Historic literature is portioned out into eras, or 
written with special reference to particular peoples. We 
have separate histories of Greece, Rome, France, 
Germany, England, and America. But this division of 
history into epochs, and eras, and peoples is purely 
artificial, It is a convenience, rendered useful and 
necessary by reason of the limitations of man’s intellect, 
and his common incapacity for grasping the affairs of 
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more than one epoch, or one nation, atatime. When 
Gibbon wrote the history of “* The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” he comprehended in his far-reaching 
survey the history of the three continents of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. Siberia, China, India, Ethiopia, Morocco, 
Spain, France, Britain, Sweden, were the circumference of 
that circle of influence whose centre was the city of 
Rome. Rome reached to the tropics, and the Arctic 
Circle reached to Rome. In like manner, for each indi- 
vidual student the centre of history is himself; the cir- 
cumference of history is the world. All events encircle 
him, and he radiates to all events. 

This world-wide and all-comprehending aspect of 
history is of great Christian use. It dignifies and hallows 
historical studies; it instructs and humbles the historical 
student. No person or event is isolated. Each is united 
to the whole, and the whole to each. Upon each rest 
responsibilities for others ; and others are of equal import- 
ance with ourselves in the destiny of mankind. 


‘‘ History shows that through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


The study of history is no indulgence in mere intel- 
lectual pleasure, no gratification of mere philosophic 
fancy. History is moral ; history is religious. We invoke 
the spirit of history because it is a spirit pregnant 
with knowledge, with warning, with hope. One purpose, 
one will, one principle, one God, penetrates all history. 
We acquaint ourselves with the past for the sake of 
the present. History has no tense except the present, 
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no mood except the indicative, no adverb except 
“now.” Ancient historians, with a keen insight into 
the meaning of history, often used ‘the historic present” 
in their recital of bygone incidents. Ancient prophets 
often clothed their predictions in historic terms. Isaiah 
spoke of the zmpending doom of Jerusalem under the 
type of the accomplished doom of Sodom, and addressed 
his sinful contemporaries as “the people of Gomorrah.” 
History is the accomplishment of prophecy, and pro 
phecy the prediction of history. The story of God’s 
dealings with the past is the pledge of God’s dealings 
with the future. The character and the conduct which 
He has blessed heretofore He will bless always; His 
curses hereafter will descend only where, and for the same 
reasons, they have descended before. It is one of the 
principal uses of history to observe that the chisel of, time 
has engraved upon the monuments of the past the inde- 
lible truth, “‘ Zhem that honour God He will honour; they 
that despise God shall be lightly esteemed.” 

The history of the Israelites is typical of all history. 
They were a chosen and highly favoured people. ‘“‘ Zo 
them belonged the adoption, the glory, the covenants, the 
giving of the law, the service of God, and the promises.” 
But their privileges did not save them. Despite their 
privileges, they were ultimately lost. Privileges in them- 
selves are not good; they are only good when rightly 
used. The abuse of privilege increases condemnation. 
The light of the Shechinah glory, manifested to the Jews, 
only made the darkness of God’s wrath more visible when 
that glory was neglected. Not the amount of advantage, 
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but the wisdom of its use, is the source of benefit to man. 
Few pages in history are more frightful, in every horrible- 
ness of detail, than the page which tells of the siege and 
sack of Jerusalem. Yet never had Jerusalem been so 
highly favoured as immediately before its destruction: for 
scarcely a generation intervened between the time when 
the Son of God walked its streets and the time when 
the armies of Titus, son of Vespasian, battered down its 
walls. Just as Jerusalem reached the loftiest height of 
its privileges, it reached also the lowest depth of its 
degradation. One nation may be more highly favoured 
than another physically and religiously, but its life and 
prosperity depend less upon the greatness of its advantages 
than upon the goodness of its conduct. A nation’s 
privileges increase its opportunities ; they increase also 
its responsibilities. The Divine election does not of 
itself establish a people; it is the working out of that 
election which makes a people’s salvation sure. 

The history of Israel is the most perfect specimen 
furnished by the world of historical type; hence its 
incorporation, for the advantage of the world, in the 
sacred volume. The annals of no other people can 
supply a store of illustrations for the guidance of nations 
so strong and apt as the annals of the Jews. Yet, in 
their measure, all other annals repeat the same lesson: 
“Happy ws the people whose God ws the Lord; and blessed 
are the folk who have chosen Him for their inheritance.” 

The history of England is a remarkable instance of the 
happiness attaching to the acknowledgment of religion. 
England possesses singular advantages of climate, race, 
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geographical position, mineral wealth, accessible seaboard, 
civic and political freedom; but if we “ask of the days of 
old,” we shall find that none of England’s privileges are 
comparable to the privilege of religion. Soon after the 
Apostles’ days, Christianity was introduced to our islands. 
The primitive form of the Christian faith was very early 
planted on our shores. This faith has often been seriously 
threatened, by Saxon and Danish paganism, by Italian 
superstitions, by German rationalism, by French ridicule ; 
yet it still remains the Shechinah glory of our island 
sanctuary. The English Church has been the pioneer of 
English liberties. The first sentence of the Magna Carta 
was, ‘‘Ecclesia Anglicana libera fit” (‘‘ Let the English 
Church be free”); and with the establishment of the free- 
dom of the English Church was established also the freedom 
of the English nation. The English Bible is the bulwark 
of English liberty. There is no franchise, social, civic, 
or political, enjoyed by the English people, whose origin 
cannot be traced to the fountain of the Christian faith. 
It is the wing of the Gospel which has brooded over 
the development of the English life. The atheistic 
politician, clamouring for popular rights, struts about in 
feathers stolen from the plumage of religion.* When 
English history reaches one of its great turning-points, 

* “Christianity,’”’ says De Quincey in his essay upon Pope, “has 
left a separate system of ideals amongst men which, as regards 
their development, are continually growing in authority. Waters, after 
whatever course of wandering, rise to the level of their original 
springs. Christianity lying so far above all other fountains of religious 


influence, no wonder that its irrigations rise to altitudes otherwise 
unknown, and from which the distribution to every level of society 
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and enters upon some higher and nobler path, the leaders 
in the movement are found to be men of religion and 
piety. The completer of English national unity was the 
religious king Alfred the Great. One of the heroes of the 
Magna Carta was Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The principal patriot of the fourteenth century was 
John Wyclif, rector of Lutterworth. Among the leaders 
in the destruction of the Italian bondage were Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. Who first planted the English banner, 
and spoke the English tongue, and scattered the seeds 
of English liberty, in the great continent of North 
America? An honoured band of simple-hearted believers! 
Who defied opposition, contumely, and hatred for the 
emancipation of the English slave? A noble company 
of God-fearing politicians and philanthropists! Who 
has made English courage and English self-sacrifice 
famous in our generation to the ends of the earth? A 
simple man of profound religion: Gordon, the martyr of 
Khartoum ! 

England’s greatness is identified with the religion of 
England. Religious fidelity is the source of national 
prosperity; infidelity in religion implies decadence of 
national life. ‘‘ Belief is great, life-giving. The history 


becomes comparatively easy! Those men are reached oftentimes, 
choosing or not choosing, by the healing streams, who have not sought 
them nor even recognised them. . . . Infidels of the most determined 
class talk in Christian lands the morals of Christianity, and exact that 
morality with their hearts, constantly mistaking it for a morality co- 
extensive with man; and why? Simply from having been moulded 
unawares by its universal presence through infancy, childhood, 
manhood, in the nursery, in the school, in the market-place.”’ 
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of a nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, as soon 
as it believes.” Infidels both make and write the history 
of decline and fall; believers both write and advance the 
progress of pilgrims to the Promised Land. Not when 
agnostics teach men that they are a little higher than 
apes; but when Apostles teach men that they are a little 
lower than angels, do men mount upon the ladder of faith 
to freedom and greatness and power. 

It is, perhaps, the noblest use of history to convert its 
teachings into prayer. No suffrage of the Anglican 
Litany stands forth, in majesty of appeal, more grandly 
than the suffrage, ‘‘O God, we have heard with our 
ears, and our fathers have told us, the noble works that 
Thou didst in their days and in the old time before them. 
O Lord, arise, therefore, help us, and deliver us, for 
Thine honour!” The past is the pledge of the present. 
God changes not. At all times and with all men His 
dealings are founded upon His unvarying attributes of 
truth and justice, mercy and love. From history the 
Christian gathers lessons of warning; he gathers also en- 
couragement and hope. The records of the past work 
confidence in the future. The Christian takes his history 
on his knees, and by calling to remembrance the days 
of old, dispels his misgivings for the impending hour. 
Yes, the highest use of history is to set it as the ground- 
work of effectual prayer. 





‘A little natural philosophy and the first entrance into it doth dispose 
the opinion to atheism, but much natural philosophy and wading deep 
into it will bring about men’s minds to religion.”—LORD BACON, 


‘Religion does not compel us to believe any more than science compels 
us to obey.” —BiSHoP TEMPLE. 


“What is required to draw science and religion together is the disclosure 
of the naturalness of the supernatural,” —PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


RUTH, by its very nature, is a great liberator. 
Wherever it reigns, it abolishes servitude. Sem- 
blances tend to bondage; but truth is freedom, and 
truth is light. Neither in science, morals, nor religion 
is there any hope of redemption for man, except by 
diligently searching into the sacred depths of fact and 
devotedly bending before the glorious throne of ¢ruth. 
What is it which has made the difference in power 
and effect between modern physical science and the 
science of the older times? The difference is enormous, 
immeasurable. Modern science has enlarged indefinitely 
man’s control over nature; has multiplied a hundredfold 
his comforts and commodities; has enabled him to out- 
run the chariots of the sun with his messages, to subdue 
distance, to ride upon air, to compel from the earth the 
secrets of her treasure, to predict planetary conjunctions, 
to watch the eclipse with inquiring admiration, instead 
of crouching before it with superstitious dread. The 
older science was credulous: it believed in talismans, and 
witchcraft, and horoscopes, and enchantments. Modern 
science has substituted chemistry for alchemy, astronomy 
for astrology, the map of the world for the mystery of the 
ocean, the physiologist’s' skill for the philosopher’s stone: 
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And what is the cause of this mighty, measureless, won- 
drous change? The cause is both simple and essential. 
The older science was a science of semblances, the 
poetry of superficial appearances ; the modern science is 
a science of fact, the penetration to the central truth of 
things. Modern science has discovered that ‘‘ the inner 
sphere of fact differs infinitely from the outer sphere of 
semblance.’ In semblance, the sun appears to ride across 
the dome of heaven; in fact, the earth is the traveller, 
and the sun is the sign-post of its journeyings. The older 
science worshipped the chariot of the sun ; modern science 
measures the orbit of the earth. Nothing satisfies the 
hunger of modern science except the knowledge of things 
as they actually are. It is not content with the husks of 
semblance; it demands importunately the kernel of truth. © 
In his rags, and with his lantern, Diogenes went forth to 
look for an honest man. With its microscopes and 
telescopes and laboratories, modern science sets out in 
search for honest fact. With the key of experiment it 
unlocks the magazine of mystery, and with the torch of 
scrutiny pours light into its darkest recesses. Nothing is 
too small to deserve the solicitude of genuine science. 
In its schools, bees and ants and worms become eloquent 
with information. Germs, invisible to the eye, are dis- 
covered to be transmitters of disease or death ; and cells, 
protoplasmic cells, to be the foundation and commence- 
ment of organic life. In the temple of modern scientific 
truth a fact, however small, if so be it is a veritable 
and provable fact, is enshrined in majesty; a semblance, 
however venerable and imposing, is consigned to oblivion. 
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This substitution of the worship of inner truth in place 
of the idolatry of outer semblance has produced all the 
difference between our modern science and the science 
of the elder times. 

The world of morals and religion scarcely yet appre- 
ciates the greatness of the debt which it owes to the fact- 
searching, truth-loving spirit of modern physical science. 
It is no devil’s work that modern physical science is 
doing. By substituting the verities of fact for the 
falsities of semblance it is helping to wzdo the work: of 
the devil. Its devotion to fact in its own realm—the 
realm of matter—will encourage a devotion to fact in 
other realms, the realms of morals and religion. The 
love of truth is a spreading and prolific love. Only per- 
suade men to love truth and hate falsity in one thing, and 
in time they will come to love truth and hate falsity in all 
things. Our hope for virtue and religion is great, from 
the stern pursuit of fact and truth which modern science 
fosters. 

We do not, indeed, yet see any large fulfilment of this 
hope. The first result of scientific progress—a progress 
due to experiment in facts and demonstration of truths— 
has been a reaction against all things unexperimental 
and undemonstrable. In the rapture of its joy at the 
wonders wrought by induction, science is impatient of all 
things visible only to faith. Things unprovable it puts 
down as unbelievable. Rejoicing in the glories of matter, 
it is sceptical of the greater glories of spirit. 

Moreover, science has not yet learned to forgive and 
forget. Science has received seventy times seven wounds 
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and wrongs from the ignorant defenders of religion. 
Roger Bacon ended his life in prison. The treatise of 
Copernicus and the letters of Galileo were placed in the 
Index Expurgatorius. Modern pulpits have resounded 
with denunciations of modern science, and in turn 
modern science makes war against modern pulpits. The 
treasure of modern science, its love of truth and loyalty 
to fact, is but in earthen vessels. There is a dogmatism of 
science no less than a dogmatism of theology. The 
odium scientificum vies with the odium theologicum. Men of 
science are of like passions with men of theology. They 
fight before they forgive. But when the fighting is over, 
forgiveness will be sealed. Seekers after truth, in what- 
ever region their search may lie, must in the end come 
to be friends. 

There are ultimate facts and fundamental truths in 
morals and religion no less than in nature. In morals, 
specious philosophies have overlaid the facts. In religion, 
superstitious fancies have overlaid the truth. Yet the 
facts and the truths still remain; they are for ever inde- 
structible. ‘The elder science did not destroy, although 
it perverted, the facts of nature by its witchcrafts and 
enchantments. Neither can the perversions of sophistry 
destroy the facts of moral government, nor the abuses of 
superstition obliterate the truths of revealed religion. 
The worst they can do is, for a while, to pervert ethical 
fact and obscure religious truth. For a while only. 
‘Magna est veritas et preevalebit.” 

By the discoveries of modern science Nature is vindi- 
cating her downtrodden facts and unfolding her long- 
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hidden truths. Every fresh discovery in science is a 
fresh incentive to be loyal to fact and obedient to truth. 
No discovery in science was ever yet made by shirking 
fact or disguising truth. The inventions of the scientist 
are always in exact proportion to the truth of his hand, 
the truth. of his eye, the truth of his intellect. It is only 
to the vision of truth that Nature unveils her beauties and 
her powers. From all falseness she utterly conceals her- 
self, except as an indignant and avenging Fury. 

‘This discovery of the unchangeableness of law and 
the omnipotence of fact is the great discovery of modern 
science,—a discovery in comparison with which its multi- 
plication of material comforts and commodities fades 
away into mere nothingness. The fundamental, energiz- 
ing principle of modern science is contempt of semblance, 
conviction by fact, devotion to truth. Upon the spread of 
this principle the conversion of the world to morals and 
religion entirely rests. 

The mission of modern science is rian because 
of its homage to truth, a moral and religious mission. It 
seems not impossible that God may be working, even 
through the scepticism of science, against the falsities. of 
sophistic morals and the superstitions of ecclesiasticised 
religion. In the ancient Academy the sceptics were “‘ the 
hesitating philosophers who asserted nothing positively, 
but only opined.” Cicero calls them ofznasores, mere 
supposers or conjecturers. But the modern scientific 
sceptic is the opposite of the sceptic of the old philoso- 
phising Academy. He is not in his own realm (the realm 
of nature) a supposer, or hesitator, or conjecturer “ who 
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asserts nothing positively.” On the contrary, his science 
is a positive science, built upon positive fact, aspir-ng 
towards positive truth. Towards Nature the modern 
scientist is an absolute and unhesitating positivist, because 
Nature has revealed herself to him as an unchangeable 
fact, the offspring and disciple of Eternal Truth. And if 
towards Religion he yet continues a sceptic in the old 
academic sense of “‘hesitator,” it is because Religion has 
not yet revealed herself to him as an everlasting and 
immutable truth. Whenever morals are stripped of their 
sophistries and religion of its semblances, whenever they 
unveil ‘‘ their pure countenance in the still and quiet air of 
truth,” then the scientist will be no longer sceptical ; he 
will become (if the corruption of his heart hinder him not) 
as positive in Ethics and Religion, as now he is towards 
Nature and her Laws. His scepticism of semblance in 
Nature is the forerunner of his submission unto truth in 
Religion. 

The world needs some Bacon, or Newton, or Darwin to 
do for morals and religion what that triumvirate of 
patient investigators have done for matter and science. 
Moral laws and religious truths are as sure and universal 
as physical laws and the truths of nature. The law of 
gravitation never forgets to act, neither does the law of 
righteousness. It is as certain that “‘ ¢he end of uprightness” 
is “peace,” and that “‘ ¢he pure in heart shall see God,” as that 
an apple detached from its stem falls to the ground. But 
moral and religious truths, like the truths of nature in the 
olden times, are still obscured and overlaid by a huge 
superincumbent mass of speciosities and semblances. If 
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some strong and calm disciple of Christ would only inves- 
tigate the workings of Christianity in the hearts of men, as 
patiently as Darwin investigated the operations of worms 
upon the surface of the earth, and would scientifically 
tabulate the results of his investigation, the conclusions 
would be not less sure and not less important. The great 
maxim of Lord Bacon was “Sola spes est in vera inductione”’ 
(“ Man’s only hope is in drawing true conclusions from 
well-ascertained facts”). The maxim applies with equal 
force to nature, to morals, to religion. Its application has 
wrought wonders in the realms of physical nature. Let 
it be applied with equal loyalty and equal obedience 
to morals and religion, and the consequences will be 
found equally striking, equally marvellous, equally bene- 
ficial. 

The task of tabulating the laws of morals and religion 
is undoubtedly more delicate and more difficult than the 
task of tabulating the facts of the visible, tangible, physical 
universe. Physical nature is, in comparison with intellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual nature, almost entirely without 
will, without consciousness, without personality. The pre- 
cision and uniformity of its operations are little disturbed 
by the indefinite, mysterious, myriad-changing forces of 
individuality. Nature is constant and uniform, a translucent 
mirror of motionless glass; individualism is uncertain 
and various, a turbulent ocean of self-tossing waters. 
The labour of the geologist in tabulating the phenomena 
of the unconscious rocks, of the astronomer in foretelling 
the motions of the will-less stars, of the naturalist in 
atranging the species and genera of the vegetable and 
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animal kingdoms, is simple and obvious in comparison 
with the labour of tabulating the laws of thought, the 
phenomena of consciousness, the: motions of will. Vast 
and amazing have been the toils of Bacon and Newton 
and Darwin in the material world, but more vast and 
more amazing still must be the toils of those who would 
apply the methods of inductive exactitude, with equal 
success, to the worlds of morals and of faith. 

The enormous difficulty of applying the zzductive method 
of reasoning to the realms in which morals and religion 
move (the ever-changing, never-constant realms of mind 
and will, of individualism and personality) may, indeed, 
have been one of the reasons which determined God to 
vouchsafe His revelation of moral and religious truth to 
man. God has vouchsafed to man no corresponding 
revelation of mere physical truth. Why? Because by 
patience and skill physical truths are inducible, with- 
out a too long and too dangerous delay, from physical 
facts. Copious and various as are the particulars of the 
material creation, it is yet in the power of man to gather 
them into focus, and to formulate them into laws; within 
reasonable limits of time, and without suffering either 
moral or spiritual loss while waiting for the results. 

Moreover, the exercise of this generalising power is 
among the most pleasing, most interesting, most beneficent 
pursuits of which man is capable. Who can describe 
the thrill of ineffable gladness, of majestic delight, of 
intellectual rapture, which pulsed through the heart of 
Sir Isaac Newton, when, after laboriously examining, 
arranging, scrutinising, codifying the facts and phenomena 
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of nature, there burst upon his vision, through the veil 
of those phenomenal facts, the light and glory of the 
law of gravitation? If God had revealed to man the 
law of gravitation, or any other law of physical nature, . 
He would have deprived man of one of the strongest 
incentives to intellectual research, as well as of the 
exquisite, indescribable joy with which research is re- 
warded. By searching, man can find out physical laws ; 
by experiments, he can verify them. They are within 
reach of discovery, and are consequently left to be dis- 
covered. And neither the moral nor spiritual interests 
of man receive any damage from the circumstance that 
physical laws are left to be unfolded by lengthy processes 
of investigation. 

It was altogether otherwise both with the character 
and necessity of man’s acquaintance with moral and 
religious laws. The laws of mind and spirit are more 
obscure, more intricate, less easily ascertainable, than the 
laws of matter and sense. The classification of ethical and 
spiritual phenomena, the phenomena of the world of man’s 
inner life, is a vaster and more arduous undertaking than 
the classification of the material and sensible phenomena 
of the world of man’s outer existence. But while the 
knowledge of moral and religious laws would, without 
assistance, have been surpassingly difficult for man to 
attain, yet its possession was absolutely and always essen- 
tial from the very first. Acquaintance with physical science 
is intensely pleasant and interesting, but not necessary. 
The discoveries of natural law have greatly changed man’s 
environment, have made locomotion easy, comforts general, 
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correspondence instantaneous; but man himself they 
have not greatly changed. Man can be man without 
steam, without electricity; but man can zof be man 
without morals and religion. There were men just as 
noble, as heroic, as saintly, before the discoveries of 
modern science, as there have been since those discoveries. 
Socrates knew nothing of gunpowder, or Leonidas of 
electricity, or St. Paul of printing. It is doubtful whether 
the progress even of intellect is dependent upon the 
progress of mechanical inventions. The nineteenth 
century has many conveniences and commodities ; but it 
has no Homer, no Plato, no Aristotle, no Dante, no 
Milton, no Shakespeare. There is more love of money 
now, but possibly less love of learning, than six or seven 
centuries ago. The enlightenment of our enlightened 
age is apt to think contemptuously of the darkness of the 
middle ages. Yet in the thirteenth century there were 
thirty thousand students at the university of Oxford, ten ~ 
thousand at the university of Bologna, fifteen thousand 
at the university of Paris; obviously many more than any 
of these universities at present contain. A modern writer 
(Buhle), assures us that “it would be difficult to mention 
any theoretical argument to prove the Divine attributes, 
or any objection capable of being raised against the proof, 
which we do not find in some of the scholastic philoso- 
phers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The cele- 
brated argument of Des Cartes for the existence of a Deity, 
deduced from the idea of an infinitely perfect being, is 
found in the works of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury 
under William Rufus.” The enormous popularity and 
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influence of Abelard, in the twelfth century, is a brilliant 
testimony to the intellectual ardour of that unscientific 
age. The learning of those days was, indeed, chiefly a 
barren scholasticism ; yet, in spite of its barrenness, men 
loved learning for learning’s sake. The stature of the 
human intellect depends not, for its growth and height, 
upon steam and luxuries. Learning made easy is like 
education made free: it lacks robustness and hardihood. 
The delay, therefore, in the discoveries of mechanical 
science did not injure even the intellect of mankind ; far 
less did mankind suffer any very considerable moral or 
spiritual loss by the delay. ‘‘ For we cannot,” writes 
Hallam, “from any past experience indulge the pleasing 
vision of a constant and parallel relation between the 
moral and intellectual energies, the virtue and civilisation, 
of mankind.” ‘Refinement has its evils as well as bar- 
barism. Vice changes its form without losing its essence.” 

But any delay in the discovery of the knowledge of 
moral and religious laws would have been fatal to man. 
From the beginning, therefore, the moral law has been 
engraved upon the tablets of human consciousness. God 
has never for a moment ‘‘/ef/t Himself without witness in 
the world. He has put His law in men’s inward parts, and 
written tt in thetr hearts,’ so that “they are without ex- 
cuse.”? “ Thatwhich may be known of God has been manifested 
in man” from the very commencement of man’s history. 
In the dealings of Providence with nations and individuals, 
“ the wrath of God has,” all along the course of personal 
and national life, “deen revealed from heaven against ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness.” The voice’ of conscience, the: 
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experience of men, and the annals of communities have 
openly and constantly proclaimed, without gainsaying, the 
moral law that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth and sin ts a reproach.” 

And to confirm and enlarge the moral law, as well as to 
unfold the economy of salvation, the Scriptures have been 
given. Even without the Scriptures “‘ the znvisible things 
of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.” Nocorner of the earth, no conscience of man, since 
the creation of the world, has been destitute of some testi- 
mony, more or less distinct, of the existence and character 
of God’s moral law :—His love of truth, His hatred of false- 
ness, His delight in righteousness, and His wrath against 
iniquity. But wherever the Bible comes, it adds strength, 
and clearness, and new exaltations, to the moral law. It 
elevates righteousness to the sphere of religion, and 
instructs man to regard all things in the light of his 
relation towards God. 

But the laws of morals and religion are no less laws, 
although they have been known from the beginning and 
been revealed from above, than are the laws of physical 
science which have been discovered in modern times by 
the industry and keenness of men. The law of gravitation 
is not more a law because it was recently discovered by 
Sir Isaac Newton than it would have been had it been 
anciently revealed unto Moses. The law, “‘ Be thou a bless- 
ing, and I will make thee blessed,” is not less a law because it 
was revealed to Abraham than if it had been discovered 
by Darwin. The method of making a truth known makes 
no difference to the truth itself. In both cases, truth is 
equally true. The laws of morals and religion are not less 
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true because they are engraved upon human conscious- 
ness and exalted in Scripture, than if they had been 
invented in a laboratory and demonstrated by diagrams. 
Moreover, although moral and religious laws have been 
unfolded authoritatively by God, yet man is not bidden to 
obey those laws upon the authority of authority alone. 
The truth of moral and religious law is verifiable by 
methods similar to those by which physical laws are 
verified. Moral and material laws are differently dis- 
covered, but they are similarly verified. The proof of the 
physical law that “‘fire burns” is experiment. Test fire, 
and you will find it burns. Similarly, the proof of the moral 
law that ‘“‘innocency brings peace,” or of the religious 
law that ‘“‘the weary who come to Christ find rest,” ‘is 
likewise experiment. Test faith, and you will find it saves. 
. There is a famous passage in the ‘‘Opus Majus” of Roger 
Bacon which runs on this wise: “ There are two ways of 
coming to know a thing; the one is by argument, the 
other by experiment. Argument closes a question, but 
does not make us sure, or take away doubting to such a 
degree that the mind quietly rests in the beholding of 
truth, unless it finds it in the course of experience. Many 
men can supply arguments for things knowable, but inas- 
much as they have no experience of the things, they 
neglect them. They neither avoid what is hurtful, nor 
follow what is good. If a man, e¢.g., who had never seen 
fire, should prove by convincing arguments that fire 
certainly burns, and injures things, and destroys them, yet 
the mind of his listener would never quietly rest on mere 
reasoning ; neither would he avoid the fire until he had 
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placed his hand or some combustible thing at the fire, and 
had proved by experience what argument had taught. 
But when once the experience of burning has been added 
to the argument for burning, the mind finds rest in ful- 
ness of assurance and in the splendid brightness of truth, 
to a degree which argument is incapable of bestowing, and 
which nothing but experience can give.” 

This remarkable declaration of the great inductive 
philosopher of the thirteenth century is just as true of 
morals and religion as of physics and nature. Undoubtedly 
there are some verities of religion which lie beyond the 
test of experiment ;—verities such as the immortality of 
the soul, the resurrection of the body, and the judgment 
of the great day. Godliness, in so far as it deals with the 
life to come, rests upon argument and faith: though even 
with respect to the future it is the experience of God’s 
present goodness which worketh hope for the eternal 
state. But the godliness which has “che promise of the 
life which now is” (and a large part of godliness is of this 
present, practical sort) is supported not less by experience 
than faith, not less by experiment than argument. 

Law reigns throughout the universe of God. It sparkles 
in the dewdrop; it echoes in the thunder; it is incarnate in 
man. But the discovery and knowledge of law yield of 
themselves neither peace nor joy. Nothing but obedience 
to law gives happiness or power. Let the scientist defy 
the laws he has discovered, and they will crush him 
beneath their feet. Let the moralist defy the laws graven 
on his consciousness, and they will whelm him in misery. 
Let the Christian defy the laws revealed in Scripture, and 
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they will consign him to woe. Defiance of law is disease 
and death ; obedience to law is health and life. 

The mission of modern science is to proclaim to morals 
and religion this gospel of the universality of law :—law 
founded on fact, established in truth, provable by experi- 
ment. Let the scientific method, the test of practical 
experiment, be applied to revealed religion ; and revealed 
religion, so far at least as it concerns the present life, 
will become the catholic faith of world-wide man. Aris- 
totle, arguing about physics, left the world to its distaff; 
Arkwright, applying physics to practice, enriched the 
world with his rollers for spinning. Plato, philosophising 
about morals, struck no fetter from the slave; Wilberforce, 
applying morals to practice, burst the wretches’ bonds. 
The Sadducees, speculating upon religion, suffered the 
Christ to be crucified ; Mary of Magdala, applying religion 
to practice, anointed His head with her spikenard, and 
bathed His feet in her tears. 

No soul of man can quietly rest in any truth without 
personal experience of that truth. Truth must be eaten 
and assimilated before it can nourish or delight. Especi- 
ally is this so of religious and spiritual truth. The Christ 
is not a thesis; He is the Bread of life. Men may argue 
about Christ, speculate on His nature, His doctrine, His 
work, and remain unconvinced, doubtful, cheerless. But 
men cannot eat the bread of Christ’s body and drink the 
wine of His blood, they cannot in prayer and practice 
come to Christ, without being strengthened and refreshed 
and made whole. The maxim of modern science is ‘ Ex- 
perientia docet ; experimentum probat.” The maxim of 
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revealed religion is ‘‘ Taste and see how gracious the Lord 
195 

““ Wisdom,” said Christ, ‘ds justified of her children.” 
“ Experience,’ writes St. Paul, ‘‘worketh hope.’ This 
pair of sayings are the embodiment and the warranty of 
the inductive method in its application to religion. In 
the elder times Nature was judged by her semblances; in 
modern times Religion is being judged by its sem- 
blances—the semblance worn by the mere priest, by the 
hollow professor, by the woeful hypocrite. Such amethod 
of judging religion is as jejune as the Choctaw’s manner 
of judging beauty by the mass of colour. 

Let modern science apply the scientific method both to 
morals and to religion. If men should put their hands in 
the fire and not be burned, then it would be clear that fire 
did not burn. So if men can steep their souls in vice and 
not be defiled, then it will be clear that vice is not pol- 
luting. But if vice corrupts as surely as fire burns, then 
the laws of virtue are as constant and as firm as the laws 
of physics. 

In like manner, let the truth of religion be submitted to 
the test of personal experiment. Let men pray, and see 
if prayer does not strengthen them both to do and to 
suffer the will of God. Let them forgive, and see if the 
sense of forgiveness does not permeate their souls. Let 
them cultivate the mind of Christ, and see if they do not 
thereby grow calm and strong in that “‘ peace of God which 
passeth understanding.” Let them worship in spirit and 
in truth, and see if they are not caught up on the wings 
of worship into a heavenward realm, purer and brighter 
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than this lower earth. Till men have put religion into 
the crucible of their own experience, and tested it in the 
laboratories of their own self-sacrifices, and tried it for 
themselves by the simple experiment of living it, they are 
scarcely in a position to judge of it; certainly not to judge 
of it scientifically. Thousands of sobereminded men who 
have thus applied the inductive method to religion, who 
have induced the truth of its laws from the facts of their 
experience and the results of their experiments, have 
declared that, whilst the mere arguing about religion does 
not assuage the famine even of man’s intellect, yet the 
actual eating of the rolls of God is as honey for sweetness 
to the soul. 

The great requirement of modern religion is the fuller 
application of the scientific spirit. Not less science, but 
more, is what religion needs. It asks science to judge it 
by facts, not by semblances ; to test it by experiments, not 
by formularies ; 0 live c¢ and abide by the result. But if 
science will not consent to prove religion by the experi- 
ment of living it, nothing suitably remains for science 
except the decorum of silence. 








‘« Their churches be verye gorgious. . . . But they be al sumwhat darke. 
Howbeit that was not donne through ignoraunce in buildinge, but, as 
they say, by the counsel of the priestes, because they thought that over- 
much lighte doth disperse man’s cogitations, whereas in dimme and 
doubtful lighte they be gathered together, and more earnestly fixed upon 
religion and devotion.” —Sir THOMAS MORE. 


“‘T wholly deny that the impressions of beauty are in any way sensual ; 
they are neither sensual nor intellectual, but moral.” RUSKIN, 


‘‘The sphere of art has initiated a new organ for the human spirit.”— 
HEGEL, 


RELIGION AND ART. 


AN is born an esthete. He is gifted with powers 

of perception, of feeling, of emotion; and with 

the power also of embodying his perceptions, feelings, 
and emotions in colour, sound, and form. Man loves 
the beautiful for its own sake. Beauty compels admiration 
from man, apart from all reference to possession, utility, 
or service. Clouds, stars, waves, touch the secret heart 
of man. He has not the smallest property in them, yet 
they possess a large power over him. Utility is the pre- 
vailing impulse with animals lower in the scale of creation 
than man. They build their hut, or nest, or cell; because 
need compels them. Necessity does the work, not choice. 
And when hut, nest, or cell have fulfilled their use, they 
are forsaken and forgotten. Ceasing to be useful, they 
cease to be loved. It is otherwise with man. The 
exquisite beauty of a long-disused and useless ruin, for 
its very beauty’s sake, moves him pathetically. He 
sympathises with loveliness, even in its decay. It is a 
poor and mean view of man which regards him as valuing 
only those things which he can either appropriate to 
himself, or can subjugate to the bondage of utility. The 
highest things are not useful in the common sense of 
use; they are above and beyond all use. A lily is not as 
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serviceable as a coal-scuttle, yet we love the coal-scuttle 
less than the lily. 

It is in the nature of beauty to kindle the affections. 
Beauty is loveliness, and loveliness has a likeness to love. 
The kingdom of beauty is the kingdom of feeling. Over 
this kingdom Art wields her powerful sceptre. The artist 
is one who cherishes the sense of beauty in himself, and 
conveys the forms of beauty to the sense of others. He 
is a creature of fine feelings himself, and the creator of 
fine feelings in his brethren, The true artist surrounds 
himself, often unconsciously, with admiration and esteem. 
Those to whom he reveals the beautiful cannot but love 
him, for he fills ‘their common way of life with the 
reflection of a far-off brightness.” 

“Art evokes sympathy :” 
pathy with humanity, sympathy with the Divine. The 
artist must first enter fully into the spirit of what he 
desires to represent before he can truly represent it. He 


sympathy with nature, sym- 


must harmonise himself with nature before he can paint 
a landscape, with humanity before he can model a child, 
with religion before he can compose an oratorio. Not 
until the artist has lost his own personality in the per- 
sonality of the thing portrayed will the portraiture be a 
success. ‘The success of every work depends upon the self- 
abandonment of the workman. ‘ The Gothic cathedrals 
were built when the builder and the priest and the 
people were overpowered by their faith,” when they 
were so overcome with the spirit of the beautiful and 
the Divine that work ceased to be labour and was con- 
verted into love. 
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One of the great services which Art renders to religion 
is the preservation of religion from becoming too inward. 
In all religion there is a necessary element of inwardness ; 
but the undue development of inwardness is melancholy, 
and doubt, and selfishness. Art is objective and adoring. 
It is the deliverance from self, the delight in what is 
around us and above. Religion Sundered from art loses 
much of its largeness. There may, in idolatrous epochs, 
be good reasons for iconoclasm ; but iconoclastic peoples 
have rarely exercised a beneficent influence upon the human 
race. Mahomet destroyed the images and paintings of 
the Arab temples; but the delights of the paradise pro- 
mised to his faithful followers are as debasing as idolatry. 
The iconoclastic eras in Byzantine history were neither 
progressive nor benign. When the glory of the temple 
in Jerusalem was ‘exceeding magnifical,” the religion 
of Judza attained its summit. 

Religion without art has a tendency to become grim. 
Calvinism is inartistic; it also preaches reprobation. Not 
without cause is instrumental music banished from those 
tabernacles where the purest Calvinism is most prominently 
taught. The organ and the harp refuse to play to the tune 
of reprobation. Music is vast; and its vastness over- 
whelms all merely personal and exclusive solicitudes in 
religion. ‘‘ Music is a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech which leads us to the edge of the infinite and lets 
us for moments gaze into that.” The harp sweetly yields 
its music to the praises of an universal psalm; but it 
grudges to give a single note to a religion whose charity 
is less broad than mankind. Selfishness and song are 
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incompatible. If birds were introspective, they would 
leave off singing. Music drops from their little throats, 
because their hearts are in harmony with the universe. 
All good singers forget themselves in their song. In 
churches, those hymns are the heartiest which are the 
most rich in adoration. Large and bright hearts are 
ashamed to join in hymns grimly and narrowly conceived. 
In all Mohammedan music a strain of melancholy runs. 
Its variations are limited to few notes. Their religious 
music is monotonous asa dirge; never uplifting as a pean. 
The genius of music refuses to tarry among a people whose 
religion is the dreary apotheosis of selfishness. 

Art and religion are both quickened by the imagination ; 
they both work in the sphere of feeling. A people whose 
imagination is dull can be neither artistic nor religious ; 
whatever deadens feeling kills religion and art. The 
imagination of the Laplander is frozen by the coldness of 
his physical climate, and we hear neither of Lapland artists 
nor Lapland missionaries. Avarice is a moral frost deadly 
to feeling; religion and art wage, therefore, an unappeas- 
able feud with avarice. When art grows covetous, religion 
is debased. When religion is greedy, art is meretricious. 
The mission of art is to promote religion; the mission of 
religion to purify art. Art develops religion ; and religion 
sanctifies art. ‘‘ One service of art,” says Novalis, ‘‘is to 
startle the human spirit into sharp and eager observation.” 
It is equally true that one service of religion is to hallow 
the observing faculty aroused by art. The office of art 
is to educate the perception of beauty; the office of 
religion to teach that all beauty is Divine. 
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There is a close connection between art and history. 
The study of both is enlarging and healthful. History puts 
man into communication with universal mankind; art 
puts him into communication with universal nature. Each 
draws man out of himself, and generates a sympathy 
for the great, wide world. All history is artistic; it 
builds up from the chaos and confusion of past events 
a shapely temple, in whose niches are immortalised 
the memories of the great, the strong, the true. All art 
is historic, for it is the embodiment in colour, sound, or 
form of the spirit of the passing time. Art is never 
historically transferable. All art belongs to its own epoch ; 
it is the expression of that epoch, and of no other. ‘In 
every work of art there is something inimitable. The 
artist’s pen or chisel seems to have been held and guided 
by a gigantic hand to inscribe a line in the history of 
the human race. All works of art denote the height of 
the human soul at the hour of their creation, and were 
not fantastic, but sprang from a necessity as deep as the 
world.” They are the expression of the feeling of their 
time ; they are the perpetuation of the consciousness of a 
period or a people upon canvas, or instone. The Egyptian 
consciousness obscured itself in hieroglyphics ; the Hellenic 
consciousness revealed itself in sculpture. The hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt were unintelligible to Greece; the 
statues of Greece were not massive enough for Egypt. 
The art of every race and age is historically identified 
with that age and race. 

The connection between art and religion is not less 
intimate, and necessary, than the connection between 
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history and art. The state of a nation’s art is a mirror of 
the state of its religion. A religion of abject dread ex- 
presses itself in images of the most horrible ugliness. A 
religion of simplicity and love delights in representations 
of the Madonna and her Child. The art of one religion is 
distasteful to the spirit of another religion. Hellenism 
would have eschewed the idols of Mexico, and the Apollo 
of Belvidere would have little charm for the Chinese. A 
sympathetic religion delights to display itself in beautiful 
art. A selfish religion rarely produces any works of art at 
all; its disciples shrink from delineating to the world in 
visible form the repellent features of their narrow creed. 
An age of high religious art is ever an age of generous 
and affectionate faith. 

Religion is the mistress; Art her maid. When art be- 
comes a rival to religion, or an end in itself, then art is 
idolatrous and illegitimate. ‘‘ Beauty is the pilot of the 
young soul,” directing its course from the sensible to the 
spiritual. A well-piloted soul passes, by stages, from visible 
beauty to the Beauty Invisible. ‘‘ All God’s works are, in 
a sense, symbols of God.” ‘‘ We are immersed in beauty, 
but our eyes have no clear vision.” ‘The beautiful,” says 
Goethe, ‘‘is a manifestation of secret laws of nature which 
but for this appearance had been for ever concealed from 
us.” The office of art is to train the eye to behold clearly 
this all-pervading beauty of the universe, and to suggest 
to the soul that the Creative Spirit of universal beauty is 
the Ineffable and Adorable God. ‘Art has not yet come 
to its maturity if it does not put itself abreast with the 
most potent influences of the world, if it is not practical 
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and moral, if it does not stand in connection with the con- 
science, if it does not make the poor and uncultivated feel 
that it addresses them with a voice of lofty charm.” 

The dread lest art should become an end in itself has 
induced many noble souls to dissociate art altogether from 
religion. To prevent art from usurping the throne, they 
will not permit it to enter the sacred precincts. That it 
may not supplant religion, they forbid it to support religion. 
Nor is this jealous fear entirely groundless. The annals 
of idolatry warn spiritual teachers that they do well to 
suspect the insidious tendencies of art. In every age 
mankind has evinced a tendency to settle down in mere 
symbolism, to content itself with the sensuous, instead of 
reaching forward ¢hrough the sensuous to the spiritual. 
Especially is this true of the illiterate and unrefined. 
Gross natures vulgarise all things. They set up calves as 
gods, and pervert even the Brazen Serpent into a source 
of degradation. When symbolism becomes idolatry, and 
art, instead of aiding, zs religion, and a choice has to be 
made between the spiritual and the sensible, the substance 
and the shadow, then let iconoclasm have free course, for 
it is justified. At such a crisis the Brazen Serpent is 
rightly termed Nehushtan. Better no art than any idolatry. 

Iconoclasm is of the nature of a medicine. A people 
may be so utterly gross and depraved in its idolatries, and 
perversions of art, that nothing remains for that people 
but the destruction of its art as the cure of its idolatry. 
But because a sick people requires a strong remedy, it is 
not therefore either necessary, or wise, to administer a 
like dose to a people that is not sick. The drug which 
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cures the diseased poisons the healthy. ‘‘It is the mis- 
fortune of all great ideas that they degenerate most easily 
into cant;” and it is the misfortune of all beautiful 
objects that, by the sensuous, they may be sensualised. 
But good men do not abandon great ideas because 
hypocrites degrade them by cant; nor will they abandon 
the use of the beautiful because, by depraved minds, the 
beautiful is depraved. 

Culture is a better remedy against the evils of artistic 
symbolism than iconoclasm. Iconoclasm isthe last resort. 
Not until all hope was lost of teaching the Jews the 
right, and liberal, enjoyment of the beautiful, were they 
deprived of the splendours of their temple and the 
gorgeousness of its services. If the Jews had yielded 
themselves up to the true culture of the beautiful, if 
they had trained themselves to see in the shadows and 
suggestiveness of art emblems of the pureness and splen- 
dour of God, there would have arisen no necessity for 
the overthrow of their temple and for the grinding of 
their images to powder. The exalting and purifying 
influences of art largely depend upon the condition of 
the minds in which the influences work. As to the pure 
in heart all things are pure, so to the beautiful in heart 
all things are beautiful. ‘Though we travel the world 
over to find the beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we 
find it not. Art is the expression through stone or canvas 
or musical sound of the deepest and simplest attributes 
of our nature, and therefore most intelligible at last to 
those souls which have those attributes.” In pure and 
cultivated minds there is never any risk that the intro- 
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duction of art into the service of the sanctuary will result 
in the usurpation by art of the throne of religion. 

Even amongst the unlearned and unrefined the danger 
to religion springs, not from the use of art, but from the 
use of low and degrading art. No painting of Raffaelle 
ever perverted admiration into idolatry. Not art, but bad 
art, is the foe of religion. Not the image, but the evil 
embodied in the image, is the bitter curse of idolatry. 
The idolater forms a mean and base conception of the 
deity, and forthwith his images embody and perpetuate 
' the meanness and baseness of his conception. It is not 
because the image is the vzva/ of God, but because it is 
the degradation of God, that it is an iniquity and a loath- 
someness. It is because of its wzlikeness, its caricature, 
its profaning of Himself, that God commands its de- 
struction. The worship of Baal and Ashtoreth was a 
worship of lasciviousness, and defilement, and lust; there- 
fore God was angry, and punished it. Images suggestive 
of mercy, truth, and love are never rivals of Him Who 
is the self-existent source of these sweet and gracious 
attributes. They suggest, they do not supplant, Him. 

Religion desiderates, not the discharge of art from its 
service, but its more refined and perfect development. 
Religion needs more art, and better. Poor art, conveying 
false ideas, has no business in the precincts of the 
sanctuary, no business anywhere, least of all ¢here/ The 
art of music, ¢.g., how great and glorious it is! It is 


‘“‘The skilful distribution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool, refreshing water.” 
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“Poetry is musical thought. All deep things are song. 
Go deep enough, there is music everywhere.” In good 
music both the depths, and the heights, of religious feeling 
are sounded. But bad music is debasing. True souls 
do not discordantly shout; they harmoniously sing. A 
symphony of Beethoven, or, an oratorio of Handel, is 
more hallowing for the soul than a shouted and a selfish 
hymn. And it is an evil omen for any congregation of 
worshippers whenever, the more selfish the burden of 
the hymn, the more stentorian is the volume of the 
shout. There is sometimes more music in silence than 
in singing. Far nobler is the unsyllabled hymn of 
devout, and dumb, meditation than the loudest clamour 
of singing where the sentiment is selfish, and the tune 
sensualising. 

No one, however, advocates the abolition of singing 
because, by some, the art of singing is debased. Unques- 
tionably there is an idolatrous abuse of music. Men sing, 
and are not uplifted by their song. They shout forth 
religious sentiments, without practising religious sacrifices. 
They regard hymn-singing as a species of religious charm 
which ‘‘ covers a multitude of sins.” As the Catholic feels 
after confession, so the hymn-shouter feels after his shout- 
ing. Moreover, to all choristers there is danger lest music 
should become an end in itself; not an instrument, but an 
object, of worship. ‘“ Anything done to be seen is mean ;” 
meanest of all when it is done in the sanctuary. Religious 
music needs simplifying, refining. It needs much purging 
from earthly alloy, much inspiring with heavenly tone. 
Get rid of all falseness and selfishness in music, but do 
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not rob religion of the power and the sweetness which 
true music imparts. 

Similarly with painting. What music is to the ear, 
painting is to the eye. Music teaches and reveals by the 
rhythm of sounds; painting teaches and reveals by the 
proportions of form and the selection of colours. The 
eye wields an enormous influence over the soul; it is the 
window through which the soul receives its light. Teach- 
ing through the eye. is silent, yet it sinks very deep. 
Sights are as influential upon man as sounds. God 
makes great appeals to the eye. Nature is less voiceful 
than visible. Nature spreads out her landscapes silently :— 
there is stillness in the starlit heavens, the sunset is dumb, 
and flowers have no speech; but the power of landscape, 
and star, and sunset, and flower upon the human soul is 
persuasive and measureless. God’s feet are often soundless 
feet; but God’s face beams radiantly everywhere. ‘‘Christ’s 
saying concerning the lilies is a glance into the deepest 
deep of the beauty” of God. The providence of God 
is proclaimed by the lily, but the channel through which 
the lily’s proclamation enters the soul is the channel of 
the eye. 

When religion neglects the power of the eye, it neglects 
one of the most powerful organs provided by God for the 
suggestion and conveyance to the soul of spiritual truth. 
‘“The imagination,” says Darwin, ‘‘is one of the highest 
prerogatives of man.” ‘And the aim of all art should be 
to create a world in which imagination should be excited 
to the contemplation of noble and beautiful ideas.” All 
art which is true to this aim is true also to the aims of 

IO 
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religion. Religion is the contemplation and the practice 
of the beautiful and the true. In the pursuit of this 
practice every good picture is an assistant influence. 
Through the medium of the eye good pictures stir the 
best and loftiest impulses of the soul. They supply 
symbols and suggestions. “The beholder’s mind does 
not begin and end with the picture.” It perceives through 
the shadow of the picture the radiant reality which the 
picture represents. Faith cometh by seezmg when men 
behold in things visible a suggestion of some attribute of 
the invisible God. 

The Roman Church has for long centuries pressed art 
into the service of religion. Every form of art—music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture—has been won to alliance 
with her faith. Rome has been the munificent patron of 
art; and, in turn, art has been a powerful aid to the Roman 
communion. ‘‘At the Renaissance the Protestant prin- 
ciple in art cut off Germany from the supreme tradition 
of beauty.” But Rome, notwithstanding the unfriendly 
aspect of the early Renaissance, soon learned to reconcile 
herself to its wonderful artistic power. Winckelmann, 
one of the greatest of the later Hellenists, a German-born 
Protestant, was reconciled to the Roman faith by its 
patronage of art and its association with the beautiful. 
The example of Winckelmann has been followed by thou- 
sands of persons less illustrious, but equally moved by the 
attractions of grandeur and beauty in Roman religion. 
Who shall number the multitudes converted, and preserved, 
to the Roman faith by the magnificence of its churches, 
the splendour of its services, the richness of its music, the 
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glory of its paintings, and other persuasive influences of 
its art? Who shall say how different the religious fate of 
Germany might have been, if Germany had allied itself with, 
instead of sundering itself from, the art of the Renaissance ? 
In turning away from art, Germany turned away from the 
objective influences of religion. German religion became 
subjective and inward: an affair of analysis and criticism, 
rather than an energy of devotion and faith. Too much 
art in religion tends towards emotionalism, too little 
towards intellectualism. Inartistic religion hardens into 
frigid theology; irrational religion dissolves into mawkish 
sentiment. Reason without feeling is logic; reason with 
feeling is love. 7Zywe religion nourishes both the intellect 
and the emotions; it is the mystical union of logic and love. 
If Germany had been artistic and Italy rational, the Refor- 
mation need not have torn them so violently asunder. 

The Roman Church, indeed, has made a reckless use of 
art in the services of religion. By the tyranny of art she 
has sought to subdue the mind to the bondage of error. 
By the glow of colour and the melodies of sound, by the 
shadowy dimness and colossal beauty of her temples, she 
has chained the human spirit beneath the spell of a delec- 
table awe.. She has enlisted in the service of the Church 
every auxiliary which the pagan enlisted in the service 
of his polytheism. Through the eye and the ear she 
appeals to man’s sense of beauty, grandeur, mystery, 
harmony, pity, and dread. To the despotism of feeling 
she sacrifices the liberty of reason. By the charm of 
appearances she disarms suspicion concerning facts. 
Beneath beautiful and gorgeous vestments she hides her 
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sacerdotal claims,—those grim antagonists to progress and 
religion. . 

The Protestant principle, on the other hand, in its hatred 
of priestcraft, has hurled aside even the vestures in which 
priestcraft has been clothed. In smiting the treacherous 
enemy, it has smitten also the innocent allies which the 
enemy had compelled to its ranks. Is this course of 
sweeping action wise or good? Because falseness 
dresses well, is truth to be sent forth naked in the world ? 
Has the Protestant principle gained by its austerity? Has 
it not rather lost unspeakably by dissociating itself from 
beauty ? Has it not been deprived of one of the strongest 
incentives to belief? Notwithstanding all its errors and 
novelties, the Roman Church still dominates more than 
one half of the Christian world. A perpetual stream of 
converts flows down from the cold crags of Protestantism 
to the sunnier regions of Romanism. In the continent 
of North America the conquests of the Papacy may be 
described as ‘‘ immense.” 

Within the Church of England symptoms of dissatis- 
faction and unrest abound. The Ritualistic movement is 
not, as a few heated antagonists suppose, a movement 
animated by ecclesiastical treachery. It is guided and 
sustained by good men and true, men whose convictions 
are staunch to the Anglican Creed, men whose deepest 
yearning is to continue in the faith of their fathers, men 
who daily pray that they may of be compelled into com- 
munion with Rome. Yet all their loyalty and love sets 
them not at rest. The cold ritual of the Protestant 
sanctuary does not appease the hunger of their spirits. 
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They crave for a ritual‘warmer, grander, more beautiful, a 
ritual which, by hallowing the senses, shall sanctify the soul. 

Especially in an age of science, we do well to accord to 
the Ritualistic movement a generous and sympathetic in- 
terpretation. It is noteworthy that the beginning of the 
modern desire for a sublimer ritual in the English Church 
was almost chronologically coincident with the begin- 
ning of the modern developments in physical science. 
Newman and Keble and Pusey are the contemporaries 
of Darwin and Huxley and Tyndall. “The Origin of 
Species” and ‘‘The Descent of Man” belong to the same 
literary epoch as ‘‘ The Tracts for the Times” and ‘‘ The 
Christian Year.” The awakening of man has been general 
upon every side of his nature. The awakening of his 
intellect is evinced in the progress of science, the 
awakening of his emotions in the improvement of taste, 
the awakening of his spirit in the yearning for ritual. It 
is impossible to sever the spirit of an age into sections 
without loss of life and force. An age, like an indi- 
vidual, has an organic existence. The modern movement 
in science is inseparable from the modern movement in 
religion. 

To a religious observer it will naturally occur that, in 
the economy of Divine Providence, the two movements 
are wisely and beneficently related to each other. Science 
is, in a sense, the antithesis, sometimes even the antago- 
nist, of art ; art is an amelioration of, and antidote for, the 
evils of science. The scientific temper is material, it 
chills: the artistic temper is spiritual, it warms. Science 
resolves life into its physical elements, it regards enthu- 
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siasm as a product of the blood, and is earthy; art selects 
and delineates the forms of matter, it kindles them with 
the flame of beauty, and is heavenly. The tendency of 
science is towards doubt; the tendency of art towards 
faith. Religion needs the services of both science and 
art :—of science to cleanse it from superstition, of art to 
apparel it in beauty.“ By the ordering of Providence, our 
scientific age is also an artistic age; and the Church 
should not put asunder the two tendencies which God has 
joined together. 

Protestantism may be regarded as the expression of the 
reason of Christianity, Catholicism as the expression of 
its feeling ; and ‘‘to suppose that any discord can exist 
between these two elements of Christianity is one of the 
most striking instances how an uneducated prejudice and 
superstition may mislead mankind.’ The progress of 
education, however, bids fair to abolish this prejudice, and 
to establish a profound friendship between the reason 
of Christianity as expressed in Protestantism, and the 
emotion of Christianity as expressed in Catholicism. 
Protestantism, like science, is strong; Catholicism, like 
art, issweet. ‘‘ De fortidulcedo.” Samson fed upon honey 
which he found in a lion. When Christian sweetness is 
united to Christian strength, the Christian Church will be 
the Samson which will conquer the world. 

To dissociate religion from art is to do violence to the 
essential constitution of man. Man, like nature, has both 
a material and a spiritual part. Mind and soul penetrate 
the forms and products of nature. ‘“ The lily, eg., is a 
beautiful eye looking out from nature’s great inner sea of 
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beauty. How could the rude earth make these if her 
essence, rugged as she looks, were not inwardly beauty at 
“Every truth of nature, thoroughly understood, has a 
charm,” because it is the expression of the beautiful 
spirit of God. Even the darkness and shadows of nature 
have a sacredness of power and meaning. ‘God made 
the darkness as well as the light.” Zvening and morning 
are both essential to the completeness of the day. Man 
feels most reverent in the dim dawning and declining of 
the day. Adoration travels with the rising and the setting 
of the sun. <A belt of worshippers girdles the earth 
within the ever-moving ring of mysterious /welight, which 
is neither utter darkness nor yet cpen day. Man cannot 
prevent himself from thus holding communion with nature ; 
and from being influenced by the lights and shadows, the 
forms and voices, of the earth. His body is related to the 
body of nature, his soul to nature’s soul. 

The senses of man unite him with the brute ; the spirit of 
man unites him with God. The mortal condition of man 
is acondition of intermediariness. He is below the angels 
in that he is carnal; and above the beasts in that he is 
spiritual. The glory of man, in his mortality, is, that his 
carnal part is able to minister to the part spiritual. Brutes 
construct works of beauty, they dwell in a world of beauty, 
but they perceive it not. They have not the inward spirit 
to which the eye can carry the impressions and the 
forms of beauty. No brute is esthetic; none of its feelings 
are kindled by the presence of pure loveliness. The educa- 
tion of the feelings, their purification and ennobling, is the 
enterprise reserved to art, as the ally of religion. 
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No art that is not good can assist in this sublime and sacred 
work. Indeed, art whichis not good isnot art. ‘Rien de 
beau que le vrai.” ‘‘ Truth is the great essential of beauty.” 
Good art is true, both in conception and execution. 
Neither a falsehood finely expressed, nor atruth awkwardly 
embodied, is worthy of the title of art. Art is the true 
ideal, represented truly. Art is the mirror of nature, and 
nature is essentially simple and true. ‘‘The genius of 
art leaves to novices all gay and fantastic ostentation, and 
itself pierces directly to the simple and the true. The 
genius of art is familiar and sincere. All great actions 
have been simple, and all great pictures are.’ ‘* Michel- 
angelo,’ writes Mr. Poynter, ‘‘was himself one of the 
most simple and high-minded of men, incapable of any 
act of meanness; and we should find, I think, upon 
examination that all the truly great artists and poets have 
been of the same nature.” ‘‘ Beauty,”’ says Michelangelo, 
‘“‘is the purgation of superfluities.” It is simple, not less 
than sweet. And its highest office is to consecrate its 
simplicity, and sweetness, to the service of faith. 

What is called “ religious art ” is sometimes false, or at 
least falsetto, because it is sectarian. It is conceived in 
narrowness, and wrought in tinsel. True art is universal: 
broad as nature, liberal as mankind. True art refuses 
to be the bond-slave of any sect. Because the artist’s 
faculties are finite, and his work is wrought subject to the 
limitations of space, therefore he is compelled to select 
a finite form and a limited range for the representation of 
his ideal; but the ideal itself is illimitable and infinite. 
All art which is partial, whose interest is confined to a 
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single nation or a single Church, is doomed to decadence. 
Its fortunes are identified with the fortunes of that single 
Church or nation. In their ruin it will be overwhelmed. 
This fate is in store for much so-called “ religious” art. 
Whatever is identified with mere sectarianism must die ; 
only that which is catholic as Christianity can endure. 
In art, as in faith, the universal is alone immortal. 

Why is it that all Christians do not bid a more hearty 
welcome to the services of art in the cause of religion? 
No one can dispute the stupendous influence which form, 
harmony, and colour exercise over man. The music of 
Homer is a perpetual charm. The fascination of the 
Elgin marbles never decays. Dante’s power, “his skill 
in realising the unreal by the admixture of the real,” 
is wondrously pictorial. The undulating melodies of the 
Paradise Lost are among the secrets of its immortality. 
The spell of Turner’s pictures is largely the spell of colour. 
Remove the artistic element from these productions of 
man, and you remove the source of their enduring life. 
Their immortality has its spring in the fount of loveliness. 
Even in the realm of utility the beautiful is strong. The 
most exquisitely finished tool is the best, and most useful, 
tool. Nothing loses by being beautiful. Beauty is always 
an addition to influence, and a gain to power. - Why, then, 
does not religion make itself beautiful ? Why does it not 
summon art more cordially to its service? The reason is 
an unconscious fear. Modern religion is partial, sectional. 
Art is liberalising, universal. Art, which is the friend of 
love, is the enemy of intolerance. Sectarians feel that art 
is dangerous to their sectarianism. The cathedral at 
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Lausanne.must be stripped of ornament before its walls 
will re-echo the thunders of Geneva. Cromwell must shiver 
painted glass in the interests of the Cromwellian creed. 
The sectarian is wise, at least in the wisdom of secta- 
rianism, who banishes all beauty, whether of architecture, 
music, or painting, from his sanctuary; for the spirit of 
beauty is a generous and all-comprehending spirit, the foe 
of sects and religious littleness. 

But the banishment of beauty from the sanctuary does 
not destroy the sense of beauty Divinely implanted in the 
heart of man. The progress of the modern age is rapidly 
developing, and refining, the sense of beauty. Evidences 
abound of the growth among civilised men of the love of 
the beautiful. Education implies culture, and culture leans 
towards art. The progress of knowledge diffuses the 
appreciation of beauty. Everywhere this appreciation is 
growing and deepening. It manifests itself in the archi- 
tecture even of our towns, in the improvements of furniture 
and house-decoration, in the multiplication of illustrated 
journals, in the frequency of concerts, in the throngs which 
crowd Grosvenor galleries and Academy saloons. Doubt- 
less there remains much that is lamentable and vulgar in 
modern art. Pictures painted for money are rarely good 
pictures ; there is often an absence of “ veracity and natural 
spontaneity” in both architecture and decoration ; yet the 
general prevalence of the desire 40 de shoughi artistic, how- 
ever irregular and grotesque the expression of that desire 
may be, is an evidence of the re-awaking of the love of art 
in the soul of man. Men do not take the trouble to make 
counterfeits, except of things generally esteemed. A bad 
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copy is a proof that the original is considered good. We 
imitate only those virtues in which we desire to excel. 
It is among the noblest intuitions of man to adore the 
beautiful ; and the advance of education seems to promise 
a larger scope, and a fairer field, for the nourishment of 
that intuition. 

Beauty, moreover, is civilising. ‘‘The best art,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, “has always arisen out of a pure state of 
national faith and domestic virtue.” The best art also 
contributes to promote the welfare of the nation and the 
happiness of the home. Kyrle societies and art classes 
do not feed brothels and prisons. They help to empty 
them. An artisan bent upon making his home beautiful 
soon finds the gin-palace ugly. It ceases to be a palace 
to him. A soul fed on beauty has no appetite for base 
indulgences. There was an old tradition that by mingling 
the soil of the Campo Santo at Pisa with soil from 
Jerusalem an entirely new flower could be produced. It 
is not a tradition, but a truth, that by marrying the soul of 
man to the soul of beauty a whole family of new tastes, 
and new virtues, springs forth in human life. ‘“‘ Beauty, 
truth, and goodness are not obsolete; they spring eternal 
inthe breast of man. And that Eternal Spirit Whose triple 
face they are, moulds from them for ever, for His mortal 
child, images to remind him of the infinite and the fair.” 

Few questions are more important, in their bearing upon 
the future prospects of Christianity, than the question of 
the relation of Christianity to art. It is man’s destiny to 
become increasingly less limited, and increasingly more 
catholic in sympathies and character: not by the merging 
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of his personality, but by the enlarging of it. As man 
advances in wisdom and refinement he will be ever increas- 
ingly attracted by general laws and universal forms. It is 
the charm of science that its laws are general; of art that 
its forms are universal. Their universality is an evidence | 
of the Divinity of their origin; and it is because the origin 
and character of art and science are Divine, that they are 
able to cast so mighty a spell over the human mind. 
There is magnetic polarity between the Divinity in man 
and the Divinity in nature. The atheism of science and 
the agnosticism of art are phenomena insubstantial and 
temporary. They cannot last. They are contrary to nature. 
Man must be religious. He is conscious of a soul, and 
will not for ever go on starving it. 

But the question whether mankind will, at last, own 
universal allegiance to the Christian Church depends, for 
its answer, upon the future conduct of the Church itself. 
The Church is endowed with a splendid heritage. It has 
glorious traditions, historic grandeur, sacramental grace. 
From association with these benefits the world will be very 
slow to separate itself. But growth of intelligence is 
fatal to littleness ; perception of beauty fatal to ugliness. 
Modern agnosticism, in the pure and earnest part of it (for 
some is frivolous, and some immoral), is the rebound from 
ecclesiastical littleness and doctrinal ugliness. Let the 
Christian Church grow large and beautiful, and the 
modern world will make obeisance at its shrines. Religion 
is more directly of God than either physical law or artistic 
beauty; it should, therefore, be’ more universal and God- 
like. Science and art are intended to be the ministrants 
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of faith, but they disdain to minister to a faith smaller 
and less Godlike than themselves. 

Cultivated men are hungering for a simpler, larger, and 
more beautiful religion. They are wretched in their sever- 
ance from the Christian Church. In their misery, they 
invent all kinds of pathetic ‘‘ enthusiasms,” and spiritual- 
ising philosophies, and ‘‘worshippings of humanity.” 
In their wild way they are feeling after Christ; the only 
satisfaction for the souls of men! Would to God that 
Christians would provide in the worship and teachings of 
the Christian Church a fuller exhibition of the Very Christ 
Whom the world is feeling after, the Great, the Good, the 
BEAUTIFUL Christ!* ‘Light! light! more light!” was 
the dying utterance of Goethe. ‘Truth! truth! more 
truth !”’ is the yearning cry of the modern race: the truth 
_ of righteous charity, the truth of a deautzful religion! In 
the visions of the Apocalypse, heaven is represented as an 
abode of splendour, of richness, of glory; its worship a 
worship of melody, of sweetness, of grandeur. Let modern 
religion employ modern art to inspire the worship of earth 
with something of the sweetness and splendour, the 
warmth, the majesty, of the worship of the beatified 
existence. ‘‘ Whatsoever things are lovely,” let the Christian 
Church, in obedience to the counsels of St. Paul, ‘‘ think 


on these things.” 


* "O mousy 6 kadds (St. John x. 11). 
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“Nothing is more certain than that our manners, our civilisation, and all 
the good things connected with civilisation have, in this European world 
of ours, depended for ages upon two principles, and were indeed the result 
of both combined ; I mean the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of 


religion.” —BURKE. 
_—) 


“‘You may depend upon it, religion is in its essence the most gentlemanly 
thing in the world. It will aove gentilise if unmixed with cant, and I 
know nothing else that will a/onze.”—S. T, COLERIDGE, 


“The word ‘courtesy’ in the middle ages expressed the most highly refined 
good breeding, founded less upon a knowledge of ceremonious politeness— 
though this was not to be omitted—than on the spontaneous modesty, self- 
denial, and respect for others, which ought to spring from the heart.”— 
HALLAM’s Middle Ages. 


‘“‘T shall be disposed to rank modern gallantry among the salutary fictions 
of life when in polite circles I shall see the same attentions paid to age as 
to youth, to homely features as to handsome, to coarse complexions as to 
clear, to the woman as she is a woman, not as she is a beauty, a fortune, 
or a title.’”—-CHARLES LAMB'S Essay on Modern Gallantry. 


“In France the greatest nobleman never speaks of his father otherwise 
than as‘ Monsieur mon pere’! It is considered there can be no higher 
title. I wish it were the custom in England.”—S7zr Percival. 


RELIGION AND COURTESY. 


HRISTIANITY is distinguished not only by the 

sublimity of its revelations and the grandeur of its 
moral code, but also by the tenderness and simplicity of its 
little precepts. The splendour of the midday sun some- 
times quenches or makes unnecessary the little fire upon 
the hearth, but the splendour of the great commandments 
of the Bible never quenches or makes unnecessary the 
homely lights of its smaller instructions. The New Testa- 
ment sets forth, not only the redemption that is in Christ, 
but also the meckness and gentleness of Christ. Besides 
bidding men to love the Lord their God with all their 
heart, it bids them also ‘‘ de pitiful, be courteous.” 

Morals are more important than manners, but manners 
are important enough to be christianised. ‘‘ Courtesy 
dulcifies religion; ” rudeness makes religion sour. It is 
better to be good than to be graceful, but it is better still 
to be both graceful and good. Roughness is an enemy 
to religion; gentleness is religion’s friend. “A religious 
sweetness of demeanour at once propitiates and restrains.” 
For religion is not light alone; it is sweetness as well as 
light. 

Sweetness and gentleness are the essence of courtesy. 


Courtesy is not so much an attribute of race or rank as of 
II 
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a deep respect for self, united to a kindly consideration 
for others. Its worth and beauty depend more upon right 
feeling in the heart than upon exalted station or family. 
No doubt courtesy often runs in families ; for manners, 
like morals, are in no small degree hereditary. Courtesy 
is not seldom in the blood. And few forces in life are 
more attractive, more potent, than the carriage of a well- 
born gentleman or gentlewoman, in whose veins flow the 
refinements of generations of accumulated courtesy. Few 
natures are so coarse as to be insensible to the spell of 
inborn dignity sweetened by benignant gentleness, or of 
generous meekness fortified by inherited self-respect. 
The grace of inbred courtesy softens, charms, captivates. 
The warmth of its tranquil sunshine will open hearts 
which the wind of boisterous ill-manners tightly shuts. 
They are highly favoured who are endowed by their 
ancestors with an inheritance of courtesy. For courtesy 
adds loveliness to friendship, and melts opposition into 
amity. 

But it is an error to imagine that courtesy is wholly 
confined to race or rank, to family or station. Persons 
born in lofty station unquestionably possess many advan- 
tages over those of more lowly origin. They have 
hereditary tendencies, early training, a favourable environ- 
ment, a long roll of traditions, on their side. The credit 
of their family name, the nature of their occupations, the 
example of their associates, all conspire to elevate their 
manners, to dignify their carriage, to ennoble their 
demeanour, 

Yet high-born families do not monopolise the gift of 
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courtesy. There are multitudes of nature’s noblemen, 
persons of quite undistinguished origin, yet of most dis- 
tinguished bearing. You meet them sitting in the cottage, 
working in the fields, toiling with their hands. They 
have no lineage, no heraldry; yet they stand “ gentlemen 
confessed.” Their instincts are the instincts of gentle- 
men. They speak restrainedly; they would not wrong 
another for any gain; they would put themselves to endless 
trouble for another’s sake. Gentleness is born in them. 
Though sprung from’ the most humble origin, yet a great 
capacity for splendid culture is in their blood. Courtesy | 
with them is an intuitive necessity. 

But there are others who possess none of these advan- 
tages. They are endowed by nature with none of the 
instincts and graces of courtesy. Their intuitions are 
coarse, their tastes rough, their surroundings vulgar. Is, 
then, their case altogether hopeless? Is the grace of 
manners entirely beyond their reach, and is 3 courtesy for 
them a quite impossible accomplishment ? “There is no 
alchemy,” says-M+. (Herbert Spencer, ec by which you can 
get golden conduct out of leaden instincts” ‘The saying 
may be partly true. The naturally ede ae perhaps, 
after all their strivings, fail to reach the fairest heights of 
refinement. Traces of the old self may continue to hang 
about them to the very last. In moments of passion, in 
ecstacies of pleasure, the old vulgarity may for a moment 
reappear. But by effort, by perseverance, by resolute 
culture, the most vulgar may attain some measure of 
refinement, and not a few may perhaps reach the goal of 
good and finished manners. And, at any rate, all who fry 
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to be courteous will, without exception, be the happier for 
trying, and will make those around them happier also. In 
courtesy there is an abundance of delight. 

For in what does true courtesy consist ? True courtesy 
is not simply manners. To chasten the voice, to avoid 
whispering, not to cry or laugh loudly, to bow graciously, 
to suggest compliments skilfully, to smile not too sweetly : 
all these are habits which may be put on like a coat, 
without affecting or indicating the character of its wearer. 
Beautiful veneer is sometimes glued upon common wood, 
and agreeable manners sometimes cover a sordid spirit. 

Manners may be sundered from morals, and deportment 
from principle ; yet, for the most part, deportment exercises 
a profound influence upon principle, and good manners 
are conducive to good morals.{ Children may be taught 
correctness of mode and comeliness of behaviour before 
they can apprehend the deep groundwork of character or 
the secret springs of conduct. Method is often a hand- 
maid to motive. ‘‘ Petty matters often bear the weightiest 
result in the management of life ;” and! to learn to act 
like a gentleman is a long step in becoming a_ very 
gentleman at heart. The man who assumes a coarse 
brusqueness, and talks in loud tones, and behaves with 
elbowing rudeness, in order to convince you that “he is 
genuine, and that there is no nonsense about him,” is a 
hollow and conceited man. His manners both betray 
and mar him. None but common men are content with 
common manners, either in others or themselves. / Man- 
ners are essential to courtesy. But they are its flower, not 
its root; its outer adornment, not its inner life. 
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The strongest souls commonly express themselves in the 
sweetest manners. Men sure of their ground can afford 
to be courteous. When your opponent becomes dis- 
courteous, then know that he has some secret misgiving 
about the strength of his position. If he begins to bustle, 
yours will be the victory. Conquerors are generally calm. 
Nelson was never in a hurry, and Wellington was always 
self-contained. Heroes are usually courteous. Even in 
the conflict of battle, brave knights are not like savages. 
Their courage seldom Jacks courtesy. 

Courtesy is no mere amiable weakness. Civility is not 
servility. Servility is degrading to aman; a gentleman is 
incapable of it. To be servile is to be uncivil, because 
servility assumes its patron to be a tyrant. Moreover, 
servility is treacherous, but civility is true. They who 
flatter you to your face will slander you behind your back. 
Courtesy sickens at hypocrisy, and withers apart from man- 
liness. Persons who always agree with you because they 
' have no opinions of their own or have not the courage to 
affirm their opinions; persons who are pleasant not upon 
principle, but out of mere cowardice, whose amiableness is 
but a form of nonentity—these persons are worthy of 
neither imitation nor respect. Their meekness is not 
manly, their gentleness not that of the refreshing breeze 
which insult would gather into storm. True courtesy is 
wedded to true pride. It is not a mere vulgar desire to 
please ; an ignoble or selfish hankering after popularity. 
The man who thinks for himself earnestly, who knows 
what he means clearly, who can front his foes and hold 
his own fearlessly, but who at the same time is serene in 
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his courage, modest in his expression, kindly in his 
earnestness—he is the true gentleman. And he is serene 
in manner just because he is strong, and not weak, in 
action. Sourness of behaviour is often a symptom of in- 
firmity and poverty of heart; sweetness is a sign of the - 
heart’s riches and strength. Men are not without will 
because they are without rudeness. ‘“‘Fortiter in re, 
suaviter in modo.” Gentleness of method accompanies 
fortitude in action. 

Self-respect is essential to courtesy. Self-respect is not 
conceit; it is not vanity. Vanity is the vacuum of intel- 
lect; conceit exaggerated self-importance. Self-respect 
is a modest yet dignified regard for one’s own personality, 
combined with the resolution to endeavour not to sink 
beneath it. He who feels himself to be the child of God, 
redeemed by Christ, consecrated by the Holy Ghost, must 
of necessity respect and reverence himself. It is thank- 
less hypocrisy to pretend to think basely of yourself when 
you profess to believe that God has called you with so 
high a calling. The meekness and gentleness of Christ 
never betrayed Him into the denial that He was King of 
mankind and Son of God. It is a base humility which 
disavows its proper dignity. True humility exalts; base 
humility degrades. ‘True humility is the bulwark of self- 
respect, base humility its overthrow. The man who has 
sacred thoughts of his body, lofty ideals in his mind, 
glorious hopes in his spirit, cannot think meanly of him- 
self. How can a man with the aims and aspirations of a 
Christian sink to the level and manners of a brute? Con- 
sciousness of his splendid destiny will invest him with the 
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mantle of an appropriate dignity. Not to be self-respect- 
ing is to disbelieve both in present goodness and future 
glory. Self-respect is therefore a rudiment of the Christian 
faith. 


Without respect for self there can be no respect SLOk seu 


others. Only he who reverences himself will reverence 
others also. \ He who does not believe in himself will not 
believe in’ “any one else. The man who honours himself 
will honour also other men. The man who begins by 
dishonouring himself will end by’ being discourteous 
to his fellow-men. Under ordinary circumstances his 
manners may be pleasant, but, at some sudden crisis, the 
inward degradation will show itself in outward discourtesy. 
In order never to fail in courtesy to others, it is necessary 
always to act so as never to forfeit our reverence for 
self. 

Christianity inculcates four forms of reverence: rever- 
ence for that which is above us, reverence for ourselves, 
reverence for our equals, and reverence for inferiors. 
The first form of reverence implies worship; the second, 
purity; the third, justice; the fourth, kindness. And all 
these forms of reverence are combined in the principle of 
courtesy. 

“Good manners come from a good heart.” There may 
be good manners without a good heart, but a good heart 


‘ generally flows forth in good manners. “There is a 


wonderful expressiveness in the human body.” It is im- 
possible to conceal ourselves for ever from the scrutiny of 
the world. We may put a bridle on our lips, and set 
unsleeping sentinels over our actions. But silence is a 
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poor and transparent mask. Should you never speak a 
single syllable, yet you are certain in some way to betray 
yourself. ‘Wise men read very sharply all your private 
history in your look and gait and behaviour.” You walk 
across a field, and your manner of walking is an indication 
of your character. You select a robe, and your selection 
is a sort of window, through which the world gazes into 
the sanctuary of your soul. ‘Every spirit makes its house, 
and we can give a shrewd guess from the house to the 
inhabitant.” Your tastes are the public and unavoidable 
expression of your affections and thoughts. There is no 
use in attempting to concea! ourselves. The effort of con- 
cealment is often but a grotesque form of exposure. The 
ostrich hides its little head in the sand, but its huge body 
is still visible. By silence you may shelter inaccuracies of 
grammar, but you display the awkwardness of ignorance. 
By no possibility can any of us escape detection. When 
we open our mouths, or shake hands, or choose a coat, or 
raise our hat, or take a seat, or enter a room, we announce 
by our manner of doing these things of what sort and 
class we are. ‘“‘ Manners are thought entering hands and 
feet, controlling movements of the body, speech, and 
behaviour.” Out of the heart of man proceed his 
manners. f LA OL. ‘) 
These secrét of fine manners is fine feeling. Manners 
are the reflection of the man. \ Of what manner a man 
himself is, of the same manner are his manners. ‘‘ What- 
soever courtesies you see to be grimaces, prompted by no 
spontaneous reality within, are a thing you wish to get 
away from.” They are mimicries, not manners. The 
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difference between a fine lady and a perfect gentlewoman 
is the difference between mimicries and manners. False 
manners mean nothing but ow; true manners comprise 
the what as well as the how. Genuine courtesy is the 
good man plus his good manners, 
~ Courtesy is, indeed, often nothing more than the expres- 
sion of charity. Charity of mind brings forth courtesy of 
manner. ‘‘ There is no beautifier of behaviour like the wish 
to scatter joy, and not pain, around us.” The selfish cannot 
be truly courteous. They may show hospitality to those 
who amuse them, or distil their flatteries upon those who 
can profit them: they may pick the locks of society with 
instruments of gold, but in no true sense of courtesy can 
the selfish be courteous. They will fawn upon you to-day 
and to-morrow throw you over. When it is convenient, 
they will recognise you; when it is convenient also, they 
will ignore you. Their suavity is the suavity of conven- 
tionalism or ‘self-interest, not the courtesy of moral 
intention or Christian principle. 

The best way to make the manners good is to make 
the heart good. A bad heart will sooner or later betray 
itself in bad manners; and a good heart, despite of unto- 
ward upbringing and surroundings, will in the end shine 
forth in good manners. When the fountain is purified, the 
streams will not long remain turbid. If the heart is right, 
the manners cannot seriously be wrong. Not at boarding- 
schools or finishing seminaries, but in the secret chambers 
of the soul, is the mystery of perfect manner truly learned. 
The cultivation of courtesy begins with the discipline of 
the heart. Its object is /o de rather than /o seem. Merely 


ee 
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to appear courteous is conventional ; actually to be cour- 
teous is Christlike. 

The best proof of genuine courtesy is our conduct in 
the sphere of home. There is something wrong when we 
wear our best manners out of doors. The stripling who 
is all gracefulness to the young ladies of his acquaintance, 
and all negligence to his aged mother, is essentially mot 
a gentleman. The girl who beams radiant at a ball, but 
sits sullen at home, is essentially of a lady. Churlishness 
at home is inconsistent with courtesy away from home. 
“Company manners” are contemptible. The mask of 
courtesy which is worn abroad and doffed upon entering 
home is a superficial, worthless, detestable thing! The 
true-hearted cannot be ill-mannered at home and well- 
mannered away from home. ‘True hearts keep their best 
manners for those whom they are most bound to love. 
If an apprentice addresses his employer deferentially as 
“Sir,” because the employer can enlarge his interests or 
increase his salary; and, at the same time, disdainfully 
talks of his father as ‘“‘the governor,” he is a stranger 
to the first rudiments of courtesy. His deference arises 
from the sordid hope of gain, not from pure and respectful 
regard. It was in His small and simple home at Nazareth 
that Christ learned His habits of pure gentleness. You 
see Him tread the earth, its brightest ornament, its most 
perfect gentleman, the True Knight .of heaven, Whose 
life was never once sullied with a single stain of dis- 
courtesy ; but you read how years before He went down 
to Nazareth, and abode with His parents, and “‘ was subject 
unto them.’ In domestic subjection He learned the 
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lessons. of gentleness. Home is ever the best school 


TERS I ASI 





of courtesy. 

“Submission is good training for manners. | The undis- 
ciplined are almost necessarily Abeoanente) Soldiers 
and sailors have often a winning address, because the 
army and navy enforce an effectual spine Th habit 
of obeying is a great straightener of croo ednesses in 
deportment, a great softener of stiffnesses in behaviour. 
The obedient are flexible; and flexibility is near akin 
to gracefulness. Waywardness engenders poisons in the 
heart which taint and cripple manners. An untrained 
and ill-humoured child develops into an awkward and 
ill-mannered man. an. | Courtesy [is lis partly an inheritance, 
but more largely a discipline. \ Polish is the result_of 
rubbing, and manners the result of training. 

“Men catch manners from each other.” Imitation is 
one of the strongest instincts of the human race. Among 
children its power is enormous and perpetual. Every 
moment of a child’s life is swayed by the influences of 
example. A child’s companions are an important factor 
in its education. Rudeness is infectious; courtesy is 
catching. Impudent and ill-mannered children should be 
sent into exile until they amend. They are unfit to 
associate with their fellow-children. You shun a child 
with measles; shun rather a child with bad manners, 
Measles are soon over, but bad manners endure through 
life. Surround children with an atmosphere of courtesy, 
and courtesy will become as natural and necessary to them 
as the circumambient air. If children to some extent 
inherit manners from the parental stock, much ‘more do 
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they copy manners from the parental example. Good 
models are as important as good breeding in the culture 
of courtesy. 

Moreover, true courtesy shows itself, not only upon great 
occasions and in great affairs, but also upon slight oppor- 
tunities and in little things. Little sacrifices, little self- 
denials, little acts of continuous thoughtfulness, are 
distinctive of genuine courtesy. A common man may 
be equal to a great occasion ; it needs a gentleman to give 
grace to little trifles. Straws tell the wind better than 
mountains ; anda gentleman is more clearly revealed upon 
trivial than upon tremendous occasions. Thoughtfulness 
and considerateness in little things is impossible to mere 
counterfeit courtesy. A tender, kindly considerateness in 
small matters requires much patience and sustained effort, 
much restraint -and self-denial. Mere manners will not 
stand the strain of continuous endurance in little things. 

Inattention is one of the most common forms of dis- 
courtesy. Some one is talking to you, but you listen not. 
You are striving to overhear the remarks of another person 
at a distance. Or some one, by your host’s request, is 
playing to you upon a musical instrument, and you 
commence a course of animated conversation. These are 
acts of implied discourtesy. Your neighbour’s talk may 
not be interesting, and the player’s music may not be 
brilliant, but it may be the best they can produce. 
Inattention is disheartening and discourteous. If places 
were changed, we should feel the discouragement. If we 
were singing, or speaking, or playing on an instrument, we 
should’ desire to be listened to. And courtesy is the 
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carrying into action of the royal law “to do unto all men 
as I would they should do unto me.” The inattentive 
would feel pain if they themselves were not attended 
to. 

Again, haste is destructive of courtesy. Courtesy 
requires ‘‘a heart at leisure from itself,” and time for the 
exercise of its instincts. Men in a hurry, like men self- 
absorbed, are often discourteous, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously. If courtesy cannot find time, it will make time. 
It is wonderful to watch the ingenuity with which a true 
gentleman, though immersed in affairs and straitened by 
the want of leisure, will yet wait to listen to some simple 
tale, will take trouble to understand your case, and discover 
some opportunity of helping you. Ihaveseena gentleman, 
upon his urgent way to catch the train, stop to guide an 
old woman upon her road and to help a cripple over a 
crossing, simply because he was a gentleman. He was 
compelled to do these little acts of kindliness. He could 
not help himself, the inspirations of his courtesy were so 
strong in him. 

True courtesy knocks at the cottage door just as it rings 
at the mansion bell. It shows a due regard for inferiors 
and servants no less than for superiors and employers. 
Whoever is worthy, courtesy recognises his worth without 
calculating his income. It is is ever chivalrous to woman, 
not because she is rich, or beautiful, or gifted, but because 
she is woman. It is respectful to old age. Grey hairs are 
venerable in the eyes of courtesy. A boy who can sit 
while his grandfather stands is void of all gentility. Youths 
who do not reverence old age are aliens from good 
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manners. Courtesy uncovers itself in the hoary presence 
of accumulated years. : 

In the highest of all possible spheres good manners 

| ‘ripen into reverence. The man who is deferential towards 
his fellows will be reverential towards God. Reverence 
is the noblest form of deference. The spirit of both is the 
same ; they differ only in degree. The same motive, only 
far higher, which incites you to raise your hat to your 
fellow-creature, incites you also to bend your knee before 
the Almighty Creator. That which would be a sign of 
ill-breeding in a palace is a sign of irreverence in church. 
Irreverence is the worst form of rudeness. Worship is 
the highest act of courtesy. The most finished Christian 
gentleman is the most lowly Christian worshipper. / 

| Good manners are of great moment 4n-religion. Reli- 
gion requires for its dissemination every species of right 
and available influence. There are few influences so 
strong and subtle as the influence of manners. ‘Their 
power is incessant. No man can resist their authority.” 
Manners make no noise, but they are very persuasive. 
They carry on their quiet missionary work from hour to 
hour imperceptibly, yet invincibly. .Not only by our 
actions, but by our manners, we may commend our 
Christian profession to the world. Faith is foolish when 
it ignores culture. Good Christian manners are a splendid 
auxiliary to good Christian doctrine} 

Even superstition reaps advantages from its alliance 
with courtesy. It would be impossible to estimate the 
influence which good manners have conferred upon the 
monastic orders.. The address and accomplishments of 
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the order of Jesuits have given them the mastery of 
palaces and fortunes wherever they have gone. There are 
strings in human nature which cannot but respond to the 
touch of gentle manners and of graceful chivalry. Who 
shall compute how much the Church of Rome is indebted 
for her extensive sway in the Christian world to her appeals 
to man’s universal chivalry in the courtesy paid to woman- 
hood in the person of the Virgin? In the middle age 
chivalry gained enormously by its association with religion. 
In the modern age religion would lose nothing by the 
adoption of a graceful culture and a generous chivalry. 

In religion, as in all besides, there is the happy way of 
doing things, and the unhappy. ‘‘ Manners are the happy 
way;” the unhappy way is that of rudeness. It is not 
necessary to be rude to prove yourself right. Courtesy is 
not inconsistent with conviction. The Protestant Churches 
have too often forgotten this. In battling for the true, 
they have not seldom ignored the beautiful. They have 
emphasised too much the distinction between morals and 
manners. In their fervour for spiritual worship, they have 
sometimes banished the charms of music and sent ritual 
into exile. And as a consequence they have suffered 
immeasurable loss.|° Upon both the unlettered instincts 
of the fishwife and the trained genius of the scholar, the 
courtesies of religion exercise a powerful charm. 

The culture of courtesy is, therefore, neither a small nor 
an indifferent thing. Manners do not make the man, but 
they help to complete the Christian gentleman. They 
adorn with ornaments more precious than rubies the 
Christian lady. They embellish with tender gracefulness 
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the simplicity of the Christian child. Courtesy has an 
attractiveness and a power peculiarly its own. When 
goodness is combined with gentleness, it becomes irresist- 
ible. Courtesy conquers opposition. It penetrates the 
armour of the foe, and converts antagonists into friends. 
If the manners of Christians were as good as their 
doctrines, they would compel the world into closer allegi- 
ance, For the honour of his Lord the believer should be 
courteous. The grace of God is commended to mankind 
by the gracefulness of the godly. 

Courtesy is, doubtless, more difficult to some natures 
than to others. Some are naturally gentle, others 
naturally rough. From their birth some are thoughtful 
and considerate, others forgetful or unkind. In some 
courtesy is a gift, in others an acquirement, but in all a 
charm. If you do not possess it by instinct, seek to obtain 
it by effort. You may have much against you: a coarse 
appearance, a wilful nature, a rough upbringing, common 
surroundings, vulgar parentage, no breeding, no blood. 
You may be an untutored working-man, an ordinary 
serving-woman; but as in the middle age there was a 
class of persons called ‘‘Christ’s poor scholars,” so in 
our modern age the meanest Christian may aspire to be 
one of Christ's poor gentlemen or one of Christ's poor ladies. 

‘*My boast is not that I derive my birth 
From loins enthroned or rulers of the earth ; 


But higher still my proud pretensions rise, 
The child of parents passed into the skies.” 


An ancestry of faith is better than an ancestry of blood. 
You may be unable to bequeath either title or fortune to 
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your children, but by faith and good manners you may 
leave them a nobler legacy: the legacy of the proud 
remembrance that their father held rank amongst Christ’s 
poor gentlemen, and their mother amongst Christ’s poor 
ladies. The pride in such a memory imparts an inherited 
leaning towards religion. 

It is charged against our England that it is a nation of 
shopkeepers, incapable of chivalry, addicted to discourtesy. 
Such a charge is a libel upon multitudes of the English 
race. Money-making may not be the best school of ap- 
prenticeship in manners. Covetousness is unquestionably 
destructive of courtesy. But our English nobility can 
hold its own against the aristocracy of the world, our 
English middle classes are the most generous in the 
universe, and some of our English working-people are 
among the finest models of ‘nature’s gentlemen.” 
Especially is this true of country-bred English people. 
And why should the masses in our towns fall below the 
standard of their rural contemporaries? The atmosphere 
and circumstances of a town are not wholly favourable 
to the growth of manners. Towns have little leisure and 
much hurry. Commerce is a form of contention, con- 
tention not so much for honour as for profit. The busy 
merchant and the struggling artisan do not possess the 
graceful manners of the indolent Orientals. They are 
none the less honourable on that account. Had I to 
choose between well-mannered indolence and ill-mannered 
industry, my vote would go for industry. There is honour- 
ableness in work; indolence cannot be relied upon. 


But while clinging to the greater, there is no need to 
12 
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forfeit the less. Strive to add manners to morals, gentle- 
ness to goodness. Let the principles of the Gospel be 
adorned, in our adoption of them, by the courtesy of the 
Gospel. Let us commend our Christianity to the world 
by the beauty of our behaviour as well as by the Divinity 
of our creed. Do not suffer the bustle of town-life, or 
the exigencies of trade, or the pressure of daily work to 
make you rough or unrefined. At all hazards, and 
under all circumstances, determine to be courteous. 

The Bible does not forget the inculcation of courtesy. 
The subject is well worthy of every Christian’s serious 
contemplation. Individuals would be happier, society less 
irritating and more tolerable, the Church more acceptable 
to the world, if courtesy—courtesy based upon the 
doctrine of Christ—were more common. However poor 
in purse or lowly in station, seek to be dignified in 
manner and rich in courtesy. You may possess no 
escutcheon, ho armorial bearings, no ancient heraldry, but 
if you area Christian, be gentle in imitation of your Lord. 
Perhaps, after all your strivings, you may not succeed 
wholly. You may not be able altogether to change your 
spots, or alter your grain, or obliterate your angularities ; 
you may never quite attain the inimitable grace, the 
exquisite manner, the splendid, tender carriage, which is 
the rare and glorious gift of a favoured few; but if you 
earnestly try, you must, at least, partially succeed. Reso- 
lute endeavour never ends in utter failure. True inward 
thinking, right inward feeling, must, by degrees, tend to 
soften and refine outward manners. Courtesy of heart 
must ‘‘make for” courtesy of action. By studying the 
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meekness and copying the gentleness of Christ, we shall be 
studying to fulfil the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Be courteous.” 
None who seek to obey even the least of God’s command- 
ments miss their due measure of reward. Those watchful 
eyes which detected the widow’s mites as she stealthily cast 
them into the treasury will assuredly discern every little 
act of courtesy done by the very lowliest disciple. For the 
sake of Christ Christians should practise courtesy. 





RELIGION AND DREAMS. 


"AAA? aye 38x Teva. pavtev épecomer, 7H Lepya, 
7H Kai dverpordAov—xkai yap tT” dvap ex Alos eazuv. 


Iliad, i. 62, 63. 


“« Know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief ; among these Fancy next 


Her office holds.” 
MILTON. 


‘“Dreams are rudiments 
Of the great stateto come. We dream what is 
About to happen to us, ’ 
BAILEY 


‘The dream is an involuntary act of poetry.”—JEAN PAUL. 


RELIGION AND DREAMS. 


REAMS are strange and bewildering phenomena. 

The curtain of night falls, and man is gently folded 

in the embrace of sleep. His faculties of sense, observa- 

tion, thought, judgment, are dismissed to rest.. Yet even 

in sleep the faculty of imagination remains awake, active, 

alert, industrious. Imagination isan unresting, unsleeping, 
unweariable faculty. 

During periods of disease, when the bodily powers are 
too feeble or too fevered to minister to the energies of 
strong reason and sober judgment, the imagination is still 
quick, eager, diligent. Neither the ragings of disease, 
nor the repose of sleep, can subdue the vigour of the 
imagination. Dreams are the delirium of sleep, and 
delirium is the dreaming of the diseased. 

In both the delirium and the dream, the faculty of obser- 
vation and the sense of proportion are in a state of qui- 
escence. Time and space are abolished. They have neither 
position nor meaning. The unfettered fancy wanders 
without restraint among the intricate mazes, the gorgeous 
lustrous labyrinths of the future, a priestess frenzied with 
prophetic fire ; or else she sits weaving, out of the spectral 
memories of the past, strange fantasies of pleasure, strange 
cordages of pain, a resistless queen proclaiming the 
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sentences of eternal fate. And although a dream is 
generally silent, being unuttered and unutterable during 
the period of its duration, whereas a delirium breaks 
forth in sighs or shouts, in wailings or song; yet in 
both cases alike it is in the workshop of the imagina- 
tion, and when the sentinels of reason and judgment 
are off their guard, that the weird, aerial fabrics of 
the delirium and the dream are each severally pro- 
duced. 

On this account, perhaps, it has come to pass that the 
dream and the delirium—creations of the manumitted 
fancy—are often supposed to be altogether baseless, entirely 
unreal, houses of sand upon foundations of water, castles 
in the air, the witchcraft of fever, the sorcery of sleep. In 
common talk the impracticable person is dubbed a ‘‘ mere 
dreamer,” and his schemes “purely imaginary,” thus 
implying that the imagination is an idle, untrustworthy, 
unserviceable faculty, a wanton inutility, a bubble of the 
intellect, a froth of sentiment, a hollow, insubstantial 
nothingness. 

Yet is it not obvious that fancy and imagination play 
daily a powerful and important part in the business of the 
world and the practical affairs of human life? Children 
and young persons are largely under the control of their 
imagination. The joys of love, the pains of fear, the 
glories of hope, the rewards of ambition, the penalties 
of exposure, are mainly produced by the imagination. 
“ Possession is nine parts of law,” but of life it is scarcely 
one part. Life is made up, in the heart and essence of it, 
far more of anticipation and retrospect than of actual 
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possession. Possession is partial and momentary, 
weighted with drawbacks, clouded with disappointments, 
overbristling with thorns. Anticipation is universal and 
perpetual, blossoming with flowers, radiant with freshness, 
gladsome as the dawn. Even retrospects are often 
glorified and hallowed by the imagination. When past 
years are flung into the cauldron of the imagination, their 
earth and dross are taken away. Imagination clothes the 
dead with perfectness, and invests plain history in the 
glittering armour of heroism. 

Very great is the portion of every department of life 
which comes beneath the influence of sentiment. The 
effects of colour and shape in dress are mainly due to the 
imagination. The robes of the courtier, the ermine of the 
judge, the minever of the duke, the uniform of the soldier, 
the wig of the lawyer, the surplice of the priest, all awake 
and impress the faculty of the imagination. In plain, 
unbraided clothes how vastly different the selfsame men 
appear! Fashion and “appearances,” those tyrants of our 
social life, are principally affairs of sentiment. 

In things also of graver concern sentiment is equally 
powerful. In literature, the whole realm of poetry and 
fiction belongs to it. In art, painting, music, sculpture, 
architecture, confess its sway. Even rigid mathematics is 
a debtor to the imagination. Nothing but the imagination 
can apprehend what is signified by the terms “space,” 
“ points,” “ plane,” “ million,” ‘‘ parallel lines,” “projection 
to infinitude.” Algebra is the science of supposition. 
Theorems are often demonstrated and problems solved 
with the aid of the imagination. So, too, in politics imagi- 
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nation is an important factor. Not a few of the wars of 
the world have originated in sentiment. The Crusades 
sprang out of a sentiment concerning the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, the Crimean war out of a sentiment con- 
cerning the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. The 
Gordian knots of politics are knots tied with the cords of 
sentiment. In common life, sentiment is more strong than 
either money, place, or power. Haman, the vizier of King 
Ahasuerus, possessed all the delights which wealth and 
office could bestow ; but because Mordecai, the proud and 
unhonoured Jew, refused to make obeisance in the gate, 
Haman’s sentiment of pride was wounded; and wealth, 
office, pomp, became as nothing to him. The fact of 
pompous power was nothing, the sentiment of wounded 
pride everything. By the anguish of its wounds sentiment 
proves the reality of its existence. There is sometimes a 
deadliness in its agony worse than any keenness of mere 
bodily suffering. Toothache racks the nerves of the body; 
heartache racks the sentiments of the soul. Heartache 
kills, toothache never. So much more real is a sentiment 
of the soul than a nerve of the body. 

Humour, too, that great gift which gladdens and 
brightens life, is it not the offspring of imagination, the 
fruit of fancy? A man void of imagination is void also of 
humour. ‘‘ True humour takes homely and familiar things 
and makes them fresh and beautiful.” The fashionable 
humour of the present day is often base and counterfeit. 
‘Instead of elevating the commonplace, it degrades the 
excellent, and vulgarises great and noble things by 
burlesque associations.” It raises a laugh, not by its 
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oddities and surprises, its quaint expressions and still 
quainter ways of regarding things, but by arousing the 
cynicism dormant in man. But cynicism is not humour, 
any more than snappishness is courtesy. Cynicism cruelly 
reveals the worst; humour gently encourages the best. 
By the aid of the imagination, and through the ameliorat- 
ing force of contrast, it confers contentment upon every 
lot of human life. 

Tact, no less than humour, is a product of the imagina- 
tion. Why does the tactless man go blundering honestly, 
yet awkwardly, through life? Why is he so clumsy and 
maladroit? Is it not because his imagination is defective 
and his intellect fancy-blind? He sees vividly enough 
his own point of view, but has no imagination wherewith 
to see the view of other people. He lacks the art of 
putting himself in another’s place, an art acquirable only 
by the imaginative. His mental retina does not reflect 
instantaneously, and spontaneously, any images of the 
results of his words and actions upon others; and so he 
plods heavily along, ignorant of the art of conduct, 
tactless, mannerless. Much of the pain we daily inflict 
upon each other is inflicted inadvertently, unwittingly, 
unintentionally, yet withal most really, because we are - 
deficient in imagination; and, therefore, do not, as if by 
an insight or intuition of kindliness, measure the effect 
upon others of our speech and actions. 

The pleasures, no less than the pains, of life are often 
largely due to the potency of the imagination. The man 
without imagination inflicts pain; the man with imagina- 
tion confers pleasure. Human life at its best is often 
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dreary enough; but its dreariness would become alto- 
gether insufferable were it not enlivened, enriched, 
illuminated, by the brightness and the gladness of ideals— 
ideals of affection, of heroism, of aspiration, of demea- 
nour. Do not ideals dignify and ennoble life? And are 
not ideals the choicest flowers from the garden of fancy, 
the richest fruits from the paradise of sentiment ? 

Science occasionally smiles at sentiment. But take 
sentiment away from the world, and the world would be 
degraded into a menagerie. What is it which distin- 
guishes the conduct of man towards man from the conduct 
of brute towards brute? It is chiefly sentiment. What 
hinders the strong from crushing the weak? The 
sentiment of brotherhood. What makes the houses in 
which men rear their children different from the dens in 
which bears suckle their whelps? The sentiment of 
affection and the ideal of home. What makes war to 
differ from murder? The sentiment of patriotism and the 
ideals of honour. Is not courtesy conduct idealised, 
and music sound idealised, and eloquence speech 
idealised ? And what is a good heart? It is nothing but 
a bad heart transformed by the sentiment of self-sacri- 
fice. 

If, then, sentiment plays so powerful and conspicuous 
a part in the world and the affairs of human life, is it not 
somewhat unreasonable and unphilosophical to treat 
sentiment as if it were an intellectual bubble, a mental 
froth, an exhalation from a seething brain? Nay, the 
very fancies of delirium and the pictures sketched in 
dreams—are even these altogether and provably such - 
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insubstantial nothingnesses as some suppose them to be ? 
Do not those who have suffered from brain-fever, e.g., often 
assert after recovery, that nothing in the whole course of 
their lives was half so entirely and profoundly real as the 
delirium of their fever? The burden even of its recollec- 
tion is intolerable, and they do not care to refer to it. 

And has not almost every man, however sober-minded 
he be, something noteworthy to relate in connection with 
his own experience of dreams? He has been warned in 
dreams, has had dreams of the future which the event has 
verified. ‘‘ Many, the greatest truths, have been made 
known in visions or in dreams.” ‘Wise and sometimes 
terrible hints are in dreams thrown to man out of a quite 
unknown intelligence. He is startled two or three times 
in his life by the justice as well as significance of the 
phantasmagoria. A prophetic character has in all ages 
haunted them. They are often the maturation of opinions 
not consciously carried to statement, but whereof we 
already possessed the elements.” Who is there—and the 
mystery of the situation is strangely weird—that has not 
been placed in a dream among persons or in localities 
which he has never previously seen, but amongst which, 
to his wonder and astonishment, he at length actually 
finds himself after the lapse of perhaps many years? 
Who is there that, at one time or another, has not been 
compelled to start back amazed and confused at the 
marvellous, inexplicable, awe-inspiring fulfilment of an 
almost forgotten dream in some distant after-day? Sleep 
seems sometimes half inspired, and dreams seem charged 
with messages of utmost moment. 
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There is, however, one property of dreams which it is 
“pre-eminently useful to observe and to reflect upon. It 
is this. The character of the dream always bears 
some relation, more or less intimate, to the character of 
the dreamer. Bad men do not dream good dreams, or 
good men bad dreams. Our dreams display to us uncon- 
sciously the conspicuous features of our character, the 
principal interests of our career, the most notable 
infirmities of our nature. In a dream the dreamer sees 
himself. Not in every detail of the dream, but in the 
broad outline and quality of his dreams, a sincere and 
skilful man may read the secrets of self-knowledge. 
‘“ However monstrous and grotesque the apparitions, yet 
they have in them an element of substantial truth, The 
reason of them is always latent in the individual himself.” 
Goethe said, ‘‘ These whimsical pictures, inasmuch as they 
originate from us, may well have an analogy with our 
whole life, character, and fate.” 

Perhaps even as an intellectual measure, a standard of 
the height of mind, the quality of our dreams is not a 
matter of utter insignificance. ‘‘The degree of the soul’s 
creativeness in sleep might furnish no whimsical criterion 
of the quantum of poetical faculty in the same soul 
waking. The first question to be put to a youth am bitious 
of becoming a poet should be, ‘Young man, what sort of 
dreams have you?’ Dreams are mind-clouds,” shadows 
of the substance, tests of the material of which the 
mind is made. The ploughman does not dream like the 
philosopher, or the milkmaid like the mathematician, or 
the vine-dresser like the President of the British Associa 
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tion. A teacup will not hold a gallon, and a great dream 
cannot be put into a small intellect. 

But dreams are far more valuable as a sign of moral 
condition than as a measure of intellectual power. Few 
things are more difficult of ascertainment by man than the 
clear and precise estimate of his own moral state. All 
sorts of obstacles hinder us from seeing ourselves exactly 
as we are. That which we imagine to be our goodness is 
very often not genuine goodness at all; it is only the 
absence of opportunity for committing evil safely, and 
without being found out. When men are in a foreign 
land, amongst strangers, they will both say and do things 
which they would not dare either to do, or to say, at home 
and in the presence of their friends. A man upon his 
holiday in London, buried among the undistinguishing 
multitudes of the careless and crowded metropolis, often 
behaves himself far otherwise, with less restraint and 
more licence, than in the neighbourhood in which he 
lives and works, where he is recognised and known. How 
is this? Is it that he has one heart and one character 
at home, amongst his friends, and a different heart and a 
different character away from home, amongst strangers ? 
Not in any wise. It is that at home he is under re- 
straints, protected by circumstance, hedged in by opinion, 
defended by the dread of forfeiting the esteem of those he 
loves or of being degraded from a position which it is his 
interest to occupy. In his own neighbourhood a man acts 
according to the character which he desires his friends 
to believe he possesses; in a foreign land, or amid the 
obscuring hosts of the metropolis, he acts according, not 
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to the character which he assumes, but to the character 
which he is. The tiger does not display its real cha- 
racteristics in the iron cage, subdued and cowed by the 
tamer’s whip, but in the wild free darkness of the forest 
jungle; and man does not show himself as he zs until 
the subduing restraints of his fellow-men and the taming 
restrictions of exposure have been removed. 

Now, in sleep, these restraints and restrictions are utterly 
gone. ‘‘Sleep takes off the costume of circumstance.” 
There is no shame in sleep. Sleep destroys the fear of 
exposure, the dread of forfeiting our neighbours’ esteem. 
In our waking hours we are never free. If we desire to 
commit a wrong, or indulge an appetite, or give the rein 
to our passions, we are held back by the force of conse- 
quences. ‘But sleep arms us with terrible freedom, so 
that every will rushes to a deed,” without either limitation 
or restraint. ‘There is one world,” says Heraclitus, 
“common to all who are awake, but each sleeper betakes 
himself to a world of his own.” In sleep, therefore, each 
man sees himself as he really is, without the restraints 
imposed upon him by respectability, or position, or rank, 
or fortune. In sleep the sleeper lives and revels, not in 
the world of others, but in his own world, the world he 
loves best, the world for which his habits, and interests, 
and indulgences have prepared and fitted him. 


“ Here we are all by day; by night we’re hurled 
In’sleep each one into a several world.” 


It is for this reason that sleep is so often compared in 
Scripture to death; not merely because sleep is rest, but 
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because sleep is the great revealer of man’s self to man. © 
“Truth often finds its way to the mind close muffled in 
robes of sleep, and then speaks with unconscious direct- 
ness of matters in regard to which we practise an uncon- 
scious self-deception during our waking hours.” So will 
it be in death. Death destroys deceptions. During life, 
we all impose every manner of deception upon ourselves; 
we raise every impediment to the entrance of truth into 
the soul: but in death, as in sleep, these self-deceptions 
will be dissolved ; the muffled feet of death will tread down 
every impediment erected against the entrance of con- 
demning truths. In life we drop a veil between ourselves 
and eternity; in death that veil will be rent in twain, 
from top to bottom. It is because death resembles sleep 
in the majesty of its revealing power that “sleep seems 
part of our immortality.” 


'‘*¥For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 


Yes, there are few subjects better calculated to make 
men pause and think than the subject of the mystery of 
sleep and its attendant dreams. It has been said of one of 
the most devout and deeply religious philosophers whom 
the world has ever known that, ‘instead of a religion 
which visited him diplomatically three or four times— 
when he was born, when he married, when he fell sick 
and died, and for the rest never interfered with him—his 
religion accompanied him all day, accompanied him even 
into sleep and dreams.” That man cares little about 
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religion who never dreams of religion. We dream of the 
things we are interested in: the toy, the game, the dress, 
the dance, the banquet, the shop, the business transaction, 
the love-affair. If we do not dream of religion, it is 
because we are little interested in religion. As the states- 
man dreams of his portfolio, the artist of his easel, the 
diplomat of his levées, the scholar of his books, the soldier 
of his battles, —so the saint dreams of heaven. As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so he dreameth in his sleep. 

My dreams are not me, but they are like me. No other 
man could dream my dreams, or 1 dream his. Each man 
dreams his own dreams, and the dream takes its colour 
and its character from the man. Like man, like dream. 
The dreams of innocent children are very different from 
the dreams of men soiled with the pollutions of sin. 


** Bright are their dreams, because their thoughts are clear, 
Their memory cheering ; but th’ earth-stained spright, 
Whose wakeful musings are of guilt and fear, 

Must hover nearer earth and less in light.” 


If you want to see yourself, study your dreams. Dreams 
are the mirror of the soul. In dreams the soul has free 
play, and develops itself from within according to the laws 
and the lusts of its own being, unchecked and unhampered 
by external considerations either of penalty or propriety. 
A profound and tremendous significance may be read into 
Shakespeare’s well-known line, 


‘* We ave such stuff as dreams are made on.”’ 


In its personal application to the individual dreamer, the line 
—thus interpreted—is fearfully and wonderfully veracious. 
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Each individual man 2s such stuff as that individual man’s © 
dreams are made of. The staple of each man’s daily 
thoughts furnishes the stuff of that man’s nightly dreams, 
Sometimes, no doubt, dreams may be influenced and 
directed by external circumstances: by the condition of 
health, by a sound in the room, by the circumstances of 
environment. At all times, and especially in sleep, 


“There may be those about us whom we neither see nor name, 
Felt within ourselves, the powers of good, the powers of ill, 
Strewing balms or scattering poisons in the fountains of the will.’’ 


As good men have bad thoughts shot through their souls 
in their waking hours, so have they bad dreams to trouble 
and afflict their sleep. Neither waking nor sleeping is 
man wholly safe from the surprises of his spiritual 
adversaries. They poison‘his thoughts by day; they molest 
his dreams by night. In sleep, when the sentinels of 
vigilance are off their guard, man’s soul is peculiarly open 
to attacks from the spirit-world. But as by day our temp- 
tations are generally connected either with some moral 
weakness or some former sin, so by night, when evil dreams 
molest the good, those dreams have their basis either in 
some infection of the will or some recollection of past 
indulgences. When good men have evil dreams, the 
dreams are an evidence anda warning either that their 
nature is not wholly sanctified, or that some taint of past 
transgression still lingers in the constitution of the soul. 
A bad dream, like a bad action, is an occasion for repent- 
ance, and a fresh inducement to more earnest prayer. 

In the Bible frequent allusions are made to dreams. 
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Many dreams are related in the Bible, and one entire book 
of the Bible consists of the recital of a dream. Dreams 
are often ascribed to the direct operation of the Spirit of 
God upon the spirit of man. Sometimes they are sent as 
warnings. ‘Zz a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, tn slumberings upon the bed, then God 
openeth the ears of men and sealeth thetr instruction, that He 
may withdraw man from his purpose and keep back his soul 
from the pit and his life from perishing by the sword.” Such , 
were the dreams of Abimelech and of Pilate’s wife. Dreams 
also were among the chosen vehicles for the conveyance of 
Divine revelations. It was in a dream that the eyes of St. 
Peter were opened to the all-embracing universality of the 
love of God. ‘‘ What God has cleansed, that call not thou 
common.” Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, all received reve- 
lations through the channel of dreams. Some of the 
grandest utterances of Scripture are the utterances of 
dreams. In a dream Jacob saw the ladder whose foot was 
on earth and its top in heaven; and upon which angels 
descended and ascended to minister tothe sons of men. In 
a dream Isaiah declared his purpose of entire self-surren- 
der to the will and the bidding of the Lord. It was ina 
dream that Joseph, the husband of Mary, received the 
announcement of salvation through the Messiah: ‘‘ He 
shall save Hrs people out of their sins.’ And, upon the day 
of Pentecost, it was reckoned among the evidences of the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit, “ Your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” 

No doubt the germs of spiritual truth latent in the 
phenomena of dreams may be forced, by the heats of 
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morbidity, into a wild and weedy overgrowth of extrava- 
gance and excess. But in an era of experimental science, 
when the rocks are telling their story at the bidding of 
the geologist’s hammer, when the stars stoop to be 
weighed in the: balances of the astronomer, when the 
chemist in his laboratory is dissolving the most intricate 
complications of matter, when the veiled forms of the 
universe are laying: themselves bare to the scrutiny of the 
discoverer, there is a peril of forgetting the aspects and 
the facts of life which are not purely material. Yet 
physical science and applied mathematics have not got 
the world and mankind entirely to themselves. There 
are more things in heaven and earth than can be drawn 
in a diagram, or pounded with pestle and mortar, or 
rendered visible by telescope or microscope: and among 
these things the fabrics of the imagination hold no mean 
or unimportant place. It is not what he sees, and tastes, 
and handles, and dissects, which is always the most real 
and the most essential to man. Jaterial things are some- 
times less real than immaterial. There is no diagram of 
disappointment, no physiology of heartache, no che- 
mistry of spiritual rapture, no analysis of the poet’s dream 
or the painter’s delight: yet these things are as deeply 
real to man as tons, and hundredweights, and pounds. 
Religion is rich in happiness: the happiness of the 
present life. Apart from all consideration of the eternal 
future, “godliness hath the promise of the life which 
now is.” Godliness fills life with beautiful sentiments, 
holy imaginations, pure ideals, in our waking hours ; and 
in hours of sleep, it glorifies rest with sweet and heavenly 
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dreams. Oh that men, instead of vexing their souls 
about the ‘evidences of Christianity,” would give their 
souls a chance of enjoying the experiences of Chris- 
tianity! There will always be, we may suppose, difficul- 
ties connected with the Christian creed; many questions 
will continue to be open to doubt, discussion, denial: 
but difficulties of creed vanish before the persuasions 
of experience. Experiment is the best ‘“‘evidence” of 
doctrine: the only ‘‘evidence” of real and immovable 
strength. Men may dispute about the details and sig- 
nifications of prophecy, but if they come to Christ in 
simplicity of faith, there is one prophecy, at least, which 
they will cease to debate: the prophecy which foretells 
that those who come to Him “find rest.” The scientist 
may, perhaps, shrink from a full acceptance of miracles, 
but one miracle awaits and solicits a present test— 
the miracle of the Risen Life imparted to the dead 
soul by humble faith in Jesus Christ. The Risen Life 
is full of joys: joys present and immediate, not material 
joys, but joys spiritual. Every sentiment and _ ideal 
of the Risen Life is a source of abounding joy to 
a simple, pure, spiritual being. If for nothing else, 
yet for the sake of dwelling amid the ideals of Chris- 
tianity—its ideal of brotherly love, of repeated forgive- 
ness, of holy endeavour, of unmurmuring self-sacrifice 
—it is well worth while to be a Christian. These ideals 
never forsake the Christian. They accompany him even 
in sleep. Some of the most rapturous hours of the 
saint are his hours of sleep. Then is he ‘caught up 
into the third heaven ;” for a while his spirit freely as- 
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cends; and he hears and sees things unutterable, even 
unimaginable, in his waking hours. 

But as none but good men have good dreams, so none 
but Christian men have Christian dreams. The faculty of 
dreaming holy dreams is a faculty incommunicable to any 
but a holy soul. The nature of the dream depends upon 
the character and interests of the dreamer. Men must 
be holy before they will dream of holiness. The white- 
ness of purity, the serenity of peace, the beauty of saint- 
liness, the glory of holiness,—these in their perfection,— 
none but the Christian can see, either in imagination by 
day, or in dreams by night. Such spiritual manifestations 
may seem a slight matter to those who have never 
witnessed them, but to those who have seen them the 
spectacle is blessedness. Heavenly dreams are part of 
the reward of being heavenly-minded. A vision is some- 
times a gift sent by night from Christ to encourage and 
support His disciples in bearing the burden and heat of 
the day. From such dreams the soul awakes refreshed, 
invigorated, brave, either to suffer or to do the will of 
God. And a dream is lost unless it thus stimulates the 
dreamer ‘“‘ with an inexpressive lightness and sense of 
freedom” to do the duties and bear the trials of the 
succeeding days. 


‘¢ Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep ; 
Now, tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep ’?” 
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RELIGION AND SICKNESS. 


“ Tell me, now, 
What were the bond 'twixt man and man, dost judge, 
Pain once abolished? Come, betrue!... 
Put pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to man?” 
BROWNING'S Ferishtah’s Fancies, 


“Tn life’s long sickness evermore 
Our thoughts are tossing to and fro ; 
We change our posture o’er and o’er, 
But cannot rest nor cheat our woe. 


‘Were it uot better to lie still, 
Let Him strike home, and bless the rod, 
Never so safe as when our will 
Yields undiscerned by all but God?” 
KEBLE’S Christian Year, Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 


RELIGION AND SICKNESS. 


ICKNESS and sin go together. They both belong to 

a state of imperfection. Sin is the imperfection of 
the soul, sickness the imperfection of the body. Perfect 
souls are without sin, perfect bodies without sickness. A 
perfect body, with none of its organisms defective, and all 
the circumstances of its environment favourable, would be 
in the soundest health. It could not be sick. Sickness 
always implies some derangement or disrepair of the 
bodily parts. A physical frame in absolute harmony with 
itself and its surroundings is an absolutely healthy 
frame. 

The great confuser and deranger of the universe is sin. 
The finished creation, as it left the hands of God, was 
very good. ‘There was no discord in its music, no sorrow 
at its heart, no crying on its lips, no pain in its members, 
no death in its blood. But the entrance of sin made the 
“whole creation groan and travail in pain together.’ Sickness 
followed upon the heels of sin. Disobedience brought 
decadence. Things natural and things spiritual are so 
commingled and interrelated in the universe, that it 
seems impossible for a sinning soul to inhabit an un- 
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decaying body; the transgression of the soul, therefore, 
brought sickness into the body. Spiritual pride introduced 
physical pain. ‘ Health” and “holiness” are correlative 
terms, both being derived from the same root, and each 
conveying the same sénse of ‘‘ wholeness;” the one in 
respect of the body and the other in respect of the soul. 
Holiness of spirit is health of spirit, and health of body 
is holiness of body. Essentially, though not etymologic- 
ally, ‘‘‘sanitas’ ts ‘ sanctitas,’ and ‘sanctitas’ ws ‘ santtas.” 
Sin implies sickness, and sickness implies sin. It was the 
entrance of sin which made 


**room of sickness, where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest.” 


Not, indeed, that any particular person’s own sick- 
ness is invariably the consequence of that particular 
person’s own sin. It may be so sometimes, perhaps 
frequently ; but assuredly is not so always, or invariably. 
A man may, as Christ clearly taught, be Jorn blind, without 
either he or his parents being sinners above those not so 
afflicted. Yet, in one way or other, all sickness is the 
consequence of some sin. As a man’s health is an 
evidence either of his own temperance and self-control, 
or of the soundness of the well-ordered frame he has 
received from his forefathers, or of his good fortune in 
escaping the germs of disease which are ever flying through 
the air; so also a man’s sickness is an evidence either of 
his own self-indulgences, or of the unwholesome constitu- 
tion he has inherited, or of the contaminating poisons 
which infest the circumambient air, 
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Even when sicknesses come to us from without, they 
still continue to be a token of our own sin-infected state. 
There must be something internally, within a man’s own 
constitution, congruous and suitable to the external poison, 
—something in which the poison can root itself and upon 
which it can feed—before that poison can reduce the man 
to a condition of disease. If some incarnate angel could 
walk this earth, spotless and perfect both in spiritual and 
physical frame, the body of such an angel would be as 
impervious as elemental fire to the attacks of sickness. 
Not only sickness itself, but even the liability to sick- 
ness, is an evidence of man’s sin-corrupted:state. Pesti- 
lence might walk tn darkness, and destruction might waste at 
noonday, but they could never come nigh a sinless body 
indwelt by a sinless soul. It is because our bodies are 
bodies of sin that they are also bodies liable to sickness ; 
and as no man is free from the liability to sickness, there- 
fore no man is free from the infection of sin. The 
universality of the doom of sickness is an evidence of the 
universality of the corruption of sin. The sinless Christ 
was never sick. He‘ bare our sicknesses;” but we do not 
read of any sickness of His own. 

Yet sickness to the Christian is not altogether a mere 
punitive doom. . To him, it is a discipline rather than a 
doom; a purification rather than a punishment. Out of 
the evil of sickness God creates the good of sanctity. 
The punishments of Heaven are remedial punishments, 
God provided the medicine of sickness, sickness of body 
and sickness of soul, as a palliation for the disease of sin. 
Sin without sickness would be irremediable sin. If the 
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devil could be sick, perhaps even the devil might be saved. 
To be beyond the reach of sickness is to be beyond the 
reach of redemption. A state of sickness is a state of 
salvation. In sickness there is saving power. Sickness 
zs not unto death, but unto life, and for the glory of 
God. 

Sickness restrains from sin. Affliction withholds from 
the commission of wrong. The youth with jocund health, 
and an abundance of money and society, is in a perilous 
position. All the avenues of self-indulgence lie open 
before him. The ardour of his blood and the robustness 
of his frame urge him into wantonness. But if sickness 
weakens his body and slackens his blood, the impetus of 
temptation is lessened, and the purity of spirit is preserved. 
Is not such a sickness a saving and protective good ? 
Would a shepherd be blamed who, after observing a silly 
propension in one of his sheep to wander upon the brinks 
of precipices, careless of the abyss of destruction yawning 
underneath, should maim the sheep and compel it, in sheer 
lameness, to tread safely at his side ? And shall the Chris- 
tian youth think hard things of the Heavenly Father Who 
permits the body to sicken in order that the soul may be 
saved? When the hand of Heaven strikes the tempted 
youth, he may well in gratitude caress the striking hand. 
A short sickness often preserves from a long woe. 

Sickness helps also to wean men from worldliness. The 
world has a strange power of concentrating men’s attention 
upon itself. It immerses men in affairs, occupies them 
with business, distracts them with trifles, petrifies them 
with drippings from its stony wells, enervates them with 
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the soft influences of flattery and luxury. It lays them in 
the lap of indolence, and shears their locks; or it binds 
them with the chains of necessity, and shuts them in its 
prison-house. By one means or another, the world often 
succeeds in compelling men to set their affections on worldly 
things. The best spirits bravely fight against this 
hardening temper of the world. Yet sometimes in their 
very strugglings they begin to sink. Waves of worldliness 
swell within the soul, and, in dread of being submerged, the 
soul cries for help, and God sends the angel of sickness to 
the rescue. The man is laid low, and upon his bed of weary 
pain he is taught to understand the true proportion of all 
worldly things. ‘The world hides man’s mortality out of 
sight ; sickness makes mortality stare man in the face. Sick- 
ness is “‘ strange and awful, for it leads us to the brink of that 
fatal precipice over which all must fall, and displays, as if 
from the very verge, the inside of our future grave.” ‘It 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly state, and inspires us 
with thoughts of a future better than a thousand volumes 
of philosophers and divines.” The sick man perceives the 
transitoriness and insubstantiality of the world. He 
reflects how little the world really cares for him! ‘‘ The 
morning after his death the sun will rise as bright, the 
flowers will smell as sweet, the plants spring as green, 
people will laugh as heartily and marry as fast, as ever.” 
And in reflecting how little the world cares for him, the 
sick man learns to care less for the world. The spectacle 
of threatening death dissolves the charm of material 
acquisitions. What sick man was ever lascivious, covetous, 
or ambitious ? It would be the “sum of philosophy,” says 
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Pliny, ‘if we could perform in our health all we promise 
in our sickness.” Yet, even after recovery, some residue 
of good generally remains to the sick man. He rises from 
his bed softened, ennobled, spiritualised, by the revelations 
made to him in sickness. 

For sickness is a great revealer. It reveals the true 
relation of time to eternity. Even Epicurus is said to 
have found his only solace, during his last hours of 
racking malady and pain, in the hope of immortality. In 
moments of pain the memories of pleasure help us not. 
Pain discloses the hollowness of pleasure, and sets forth 
all things in their just and right proportion. It brings 
men face to face with themselves and with God. Pleasure 
is deceitful, but pain is honest. Pain never plays men 
false, either morally or religiously. There is truth in 
pain. Hence pain is often the ministrant of godly sorrow. 
“Happiness is not the result of pleasure, commencing 
with enjoyment and turning naturally into the satiety of 
fruition, but of pain dedicated to God by consecration, 
and transfigured by resignation into the peace which 
attends the practice of His presence.” In pain even the 
proud man ge/s himself humbly to his God. It is hard for 
those who are immersed in worldly affairs, given over to 
pleasure, concentrated upon business, to be spiritual and 
heavenly-minded, without the mighty help of sickness 
and pain. As Nebuchadnezzar bound the three Hebrew 
youths, so the world binds the Christian. But what 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace did for the Hebrew youths, sha 
the furnace of sickness does for the fettered Christian : 
it sets him free, and reveals the companionship of the 
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Son of God. Sickness opens thé windows of heaven, and 
lets into the soul eternal light and air. 


** We need as much the pains we bear 
As air we breathe, as light we see; 
They draw us to Thy side in prayer, 
They bind us to our strength in Thee.” 


But not to worldly persons only is sickness, when rightly 
regarded and received, an emancipating, refining, revealing 
influence: to the unworldly also it is an angel of all- 
hallowing power. The better the nature, the better the 
results of pain. A pure and lovely life is made purer and 
more lovely still by the discipline of pain. Character is 
sweetened by sickness. You see that woman whom you 
have known for years, as a devoted wife, a gentle mother, 
a valued friend. She has been the centre and charm of 
an extensive social circle. Her sympathy and goodness 
of heart are proverbial. Many graces adorn both her 
actions and her speech. Her beauty of spirit is recog- 
nised in heaven. God sees she is so good, that she is 
worth making even better still. He therefore provides 
some special discipline for her. The finer the diamond, 
the more cutting it will bear; and the Heavenly Jeweller 
would have this rare and precious spiritual gem to 
sparkle with a radiance brighter than the stars. She is 
therefore permitted to be sick, and is cut with the 
sharpest, keenest pains. But see how sickness makes her 
soul to shine with the ineffable glory of a marvellous 
light! In the clouds of her sickness God sets His rain- 
bow of celestial lustre! Bravely she bears, with hopeful 

14 
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trust, her hopeless agony! The beauty of her patience is 
above the beauty of all earthly gems. As you watch her 
lying there, pale and thin and worn; as you bend and 
listen to the soft and sacred tones of courage and of 
faith which are gently breathed from her parched lips ; 
as you gaze upon her countenance, harrowed with physical 
pain, yet suffused with a heavenly glow, you feel she 
has been transfigured into something more than Christian 
woman now: she is one of God’s “shining ones”’ still 
lingering on earth. To her sickness is a privilege. 
Because /esus loves her, therefore she zs sick. As sickness 
saves the worldly, so it sweetens the godly. 

Sometimes—and it is a strange consideration—men are 
purified and saved, not by their own sicknesses, but by the 
sicknesses of others. Vicarious sufferings! Vicarious 
‘salvation! The very mention of the terms is wont to 
shock a sensitive mind. Yet perhaps there is not a single 
law either of the physical, the moral, or the spiritual 
universe more clearly written than this: that men are 
saved by others, and not only by themselves, and that the 
benefits of a sufferer’s sufferings extend far beyond the 
sufferer himself. No man suffers to himself alone. His 
sufferings are for the help and healing of many others 
also. 

In the economy of the natural world it is plain that the 
sufferings, yea the death, of one creature are for the 
advantage and the life of another creature. The life of 
every grade of carnivorous animal is sustained by the 
death of those animals below itself. The daily food of 
man alone requires the slaughter of numberless innocent 
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victims, and in the scale of life below that of man the 
daily carnage is more tremendous still. It is a mysterious, 
yet self-evident, law of the natural universe that life 
depends for its continuance upon sufferings and death. 
The self-drained blood of the pelican is the nourishment 
of its offspring. The anguish of the mother is the 
nativity of the infant. The hard industry of the parent 
supplies bread to the children. The husband dips his 
depravity in the blood of his wife’s broken heart, and 
henceforward is clean. Not till the grey hairs of the 
father have been drought with sorrow to the grave does the 
prodigal son remember himself and turn from the evil 
of his ways. The look of the suffering Jesus melts the 
treacherous Peter into tears. Out of the ashes of the dead 
phoenix the living phcenix springs forth. By fable and 
fact, in history and experience, upon the scrolls of the 
entire moral and physical universe, the great doctrine of 
the Cross is luminously displayed. The sacrifice of others 
is the salvation of ourselves. 

Suffering awakens sympathy, and sympathy is a saving 
power. No man is utterly lost so long as he can 
sympathise. The lost man is the man who cares for 
nothing but himself. Shut up into himself, he is shut out 
from salvation. But sympathy delivers from selfishness. 
It calls forth and fosters the best elements in our nature. 
Sympathy for others conquers the carnal, and strengthens 
the spiritual, elements in man. The spectacle of the 
miseries of sickness is a strong incentive to self-conquering 
sympathy. 

The common lot of sickness is a proof of the common 
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brotherhood of men. Man is sundered from man by 
opinion, by commodities, by rank; but man is united to 
man by sickness and suffering and pain. There is fellow- 
ship in sickness. Whatever other differences may exist 
among men, there exists no difference in their liability to 
accident, to disease, to death. Common maladies, if not 
common sympathies, prove the brotherhood of man. 
Neither disease nor death is a respecter of rank. The 
lowliest woman claims sisterhood with the loftiest, the 
poorest man claims brotherhood with the richest, in this: 
that all alike are subject to the same sicknesses. Let 
a millionaire and a beggar walk through regions infested 
with cholera or black death, and the difference in their 
income will make no difference in their liability to the 
contagion. . Disease takes no cognisance of either poverty 
or riches. The distinctive blood of man runs in all men. 
The millionaire is, in the inward essence of his natural 
constitution, brother to the beggar. They are of different 
ranks, but of the same blood. Unity of sickness demon- 
strates unity of brotherhood. 

In the conviction of this truth of brotherhood reposes 
the last hope of the human race. The practice of brother- 
hood is the earthly aspect of religion. It comprehends 
the whole duty of man towards his fellow-man. If men 
believe not in the human brotherhood, neither can they 
believe in the Divine Fatherhood. ‘lf they love not their 
brethren whom they have seen, netther will they love God, Whom 
they have not seen.” Upon the stepping-stones of sympathy 
men rise to the pinnacles of faith. The sickness, there- 
fore, which evokes sympathy, is a ministrant to the 
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salvation which issues from faith. Christ ‘‘ took our infirmi- 
ties and bare our sicknesses,’? so saving us; and it is not 
until we endure our own sicknesses patiently, and relieve, 
the sicknesses of others sympathisingly, that we “ work out 
our salvation” in the Christ-copying love ‘‘whzch 7s the bond 


of perfectness.” 





RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 


“Ts it unreasonable to suppose that God would provide that the great 
truths of revelation should not be lost ; that He should provide a special, 
a public, a continuing home for them, manifest and open to all the world ; 
that, in conformity with the order of the world, as men in their civil order 
come and go and change, and yet the State holds on in unbroken unity, and 
carries forward in its bosom the great ideas of civilisation and right, so, 
whatever else might happen, and in whatever different ways Christianity 
might act upon men, the kingdom of God should be for ever represented on 
earth by a new and definite institution, open to all men and inviting all men, 
which, by its government, its orders, its public belief and opinion, its varied 
agencies, should be from the first and to the end God’s accredited witness 
and prophet to mankind of His purposes and His benefits? Such an 
institution Churchmen believe to exist in the world, and to have existed as 
far as memory can go back. No one can point to the time since our Lord 
was here when it was not, and when it began to be. Doubtless, as we see, 
there are. other ways of bringing Christian ideas to bear upon men. It is 
idle to deny that other communities, voluntary creations of earnest and 
sincere men, have shown conspicuously the power of religion, have shown to 
men what is Christian light, and holiness, and zeal, and self-sacrifice, the 
fruits of high spiritual culture. Ifthey have their faults, so, too, doubtless 
has the Church, But on none of them is there, on none of them can there 
be, that public note, that mark of long-descended life, that citizenship 
belonging to all nations and all times, which only the Church possesses. ”’— 
Oxford House Papers, No. XVII., by the Dean of St. Paul's. 


RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 


EW names scare the world so greatly as the name 
“Church.” To many ears the word “ Church” is an 
ill-sounding word, a word of evil omen. Nor is it quite 
strange this should be so. For, at various epochs, many 
abuses and much cruelty have been perpetrated with the 
sanction of those who styled themselves ‘‘the Church.” 
The officers of the Church have not seldom been conspi- 
cuous for greed and pride, for falsehood and licentiousness. 
Often, too, the Church has ridiculed the discoveries of 
science, has promulgated doctrines antagonistic to reason, 
has trodden under foot the right of private judgment, and 
has set up pretensions utterly destructive of civic and 
religious liberty. 

The Church of the past must, with grief and shame, 
confess herself guilty of these errors and wrongs; and the 
Church of the present must strive, by steadily pursuing 
the path of reasonableness and freedom and generous 
sympathy, to amend and atone for them. 

But while fully acknowledging the enormities of the 
Church’s past career, it would be untrue to represent that 
career aS one unbroken succession of failure and error 
and wrong. Both in the early and the middle ages the 
Church accomplished great things for liberty, for purity, 
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for righteousness. The Church mitigated the horrors of 
primitive slavery, withstood the despotism of feudal 
suzerains, moderated the exactions of barons and over- 
lords, vindicated the rights of the innocent and oppressed. 
Her altars were the refuge of persecuted virtue, her wealth 
the sustenance of the famishing poor, her cloisters the 
sanctuary of struggling knowledge, her priests the friends 
of the friendless, the healers of the sick, the consolers of 
the dying. During centuries of anarchy and lawlessness 
the Church often stood alone as the representative of 
order and the champion of equity. Amid the surgings of 
war she upheld the banner of peace; amid the gloom of 
ignorance she replenished the lamp of learning. Dark as 
was the middle age, it would have been darker still but 
for the illumination of the Church. The Church preserved 
the canon of Scripture ; disseminated the teaching of the 
Fathers ; revived from Arabic sources the knowledge of 
medicine and of classic learning; reared Basilican, Byzan- 
tine, Norman, Gothic cathedrals in magnificent homage to 
the redeeming Christ—the Christ of the lowly cradle and 
the lacerating cross and the conquered grave. The Church 
was the representative of letters, the patron of culture, 
the benefactress of art, the administrator of law. In her 
libraries alone were manuscripts safe; by her students 
alone were manuscripts multiplied. St. Benedict enjoined 
his brethren to read, copy, and collect books; and 
to the Benedictine Order the whole republic of letters 
owes an undischargeable debt. But for them not a few 
of the records of literature might have wholly perished. 
It is impossible to say whether civilisation would ever havé 
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emerged from the darkness of the middle age without the 
strenuous assistance of the Church. Science was cradled 
in the laboratories of monks ; logic, dialectics, metaphysics, 
found their home in the cloister; great ecclesiastics were the 
pioneers of social and political reforms. It was by liberty- 
loving Churchmen that the pretensions of the Church to 
govern in temporal affairs were contested and overthrown. 
The great Franciscan schoolman, William of Ockham, early 
in the fourteenth century ‘‘ took up boldly, unreservedly, 
the rights of temporal sovereigns. In his disputation on 
the ecclesiastical power he refused to acknowledge in the 
Pope any authority whatever as to secular affairs.” In 
our own England the battle of both civil and religious 
liberty was, in its earlier conflicts, fought and won by 
ecclesiastics, men like Thomas a Becket, and Stephen 
Langton, and Robert Grostéte, and John Wyclif. When 
the secular power would have crushed the Bible down, or 
have hidden its light beneath the bushel of an unknown 
tongue, it was Churchmen of the stamp of William Tyndale 
who translated the sacred volume into the vernacular 
speech and made its teachings the property of the common 
people, ‘‘so that,” to use Tyndale’s own expression, “the 
boy that driveth the plough might know the Scripture.” 
And in the nineteenth century, long before the English 
State thought of framing a system of national education, 
the English Church, herein following the footsteps of 
John Colet, the great Dean of St. Paul’s in the reign of 
Henry VIII., had fed and fostered elementary schools to 
astrong andample growth. While, therefore, acknowledg- 
ing with sorrow that the Church of the past has in many 
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ways been a hindrance and mischief in the world, yet 
Churchmen are well entitled to contend, both with justice 
and pride, that in many more ways the Church has been 
the pioneer of liberty and progress. 

Moreover, the Church has a special mission of her own 
to the world, a mission proper and peculiar to herself, 
a mission which distinguishes and sets apart the Church 
from every form of secular society. This special and 
peculiar mission is to preserve inviolate the oracles of 
inspiration, to supply and carry on the services of the 
sanctuary, to perpetually remind the world by minister- 
ing the Word and Sacraments, of the historic continuity 
and living power of revealed religion. The Church 
even at its worst estate was never wholly untrue to these 
primary and distinctive functions of its office to mankind. 

These functions were first discharged by the Jewish 
Church. Had Moses written the Ten Commandments on 
tablets of stone and then left the tablets-to take care of 
themselves, they soon and speedily would have been 
neglected, forgotten, lost. To avert this catastrophe 
Moses established a visible polity for religion. He 
organised a public body commissioned to preserve and 
hand down to subsequent ages the priceless deposit. 
This public body or society was called the Jewish 
Church, and was distinguished by two remarkable and 
peculiar ordinances: the ordinance of Circumcision, the 
memorial of God’s covenant with Abraham, the original 
founder of the Church; and the ordinance of the 
Passover, the yearly celebration of God’s deliverance of 
His people from the bondage of Egypt. To the present 
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hour, whenever a Hebrew boy is circumcised the family 
is put in remembrance of the Abrahamic covenant, now 
four thousand years old, Circumcision being the historic 
reminder of that covenant; and to the present hour when- 
ever the Passover is celebrated, the service is a memorial 
of the angel’s “passing over the houses of the children of 
Israel in Egypt when he smote the Egyptians.” Wad there 
been no past covenant and no past deliverance, there 
would have been no continuous ordinance of Circumcision 
and Passover. The continuous service is an unmistak- 
able pledge of the past covenant and the past deliverance. 

Similarly with the ark, and the mysterious figures of 
the cherubim, and the institution of the orders of the 
priesthood and the schools of the prophets; all were 
intended as enduring symbols to the people of their 
Church’s historic past, and as continuous signs of their 
Church’s living power; none were objectless or purposeless. 

How came the ark to be first fashioned and then 
placed within the tabernacle? The ark contained the 
tables of the covenant, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and 
the pot of uncorrupted manna. The mere fact of the 
ark’s existence, and of its containing these remarkable 
deposits, was a plain evidence of the historic truth of the 
- miraculous sustenance of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
of the consecration of Aaron’s house to the priesthood, 
and of the Sinaitic origin of the Decalogue. And the 
mysterious figures of the cherubim overshadowing the 
mercy-seat—what were they but symbolic memorials of 
the olden days when the Shechinah glory visibly filled 
the temple of the Lord? Indeed, almost every piece of 
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furniture in the Temple, either by its fashion or position 
or use, was instinct, intentionally and obviously instinct, 
with historic testimony and religious significance. It 
was a pledge visible in wood or stone, in brass or gold, 
in purple or embroidery, of the truth of some historic 
incident, some ancient promise, some spiritual benefit 
appertaining to the Church,—incidents, promises, benefits, 
which prophets and priests by doctrine and _ sacrifice 
perpetually enforced. 

Suppose none of these ordinances had been instituted 
among the Jews, that there had been no sacrifices, no 
priesthood, no temple, no rites of worship, no society 
entrusted with the custody of the sacred oracles, and no 
teachers duly authorised to expound and enforce those 
oracles, would it not have been natural, yea inevitable, 
that the revelations made to Moses should speedily have 
perished ? To prevent this calamity, to provide a perpe- 
tual witness to religion, to preserve the commandments 
and promises of God from being obliterated from the 
recollection of men, the Jewish people was shaped into 
a distinctive and peculiar type of society, called the Jewish 
Church, whose appointed office and commission it was to 
carry on through successive ages, until the advent of the 
Messiah, the doctrine and commandments which Moses 
had delivered. 

Upon the same principle, and for similar reasons, 
though with quite different ordinances, Christ instituted 
the Christian Church. Suppose that Christ and His 
Apostles ‘“‘had themselves taught, and by miracles had 
proved,” the religion of the Gospel to the people of their 
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own country and their own time, but had established no 
society with a responsible commission to minister the 
precepts and ordinances of the Gospel religion ; would it 
not have been natural, yea inevitable, for that religion to 
have been speedily forgotten, or else to have been handed 
down as a mere tradition, soon to be overlaid and cor- 
rupted, according to the manner of traditions, by every 
species of vanity and superstition? To avoid this de- 
cadence, this debasement, this disappearance of the 
Gospel, Christ instituted a visible society which He called 
fizs kingdom, a kingdom in the world, but not of the 
world. He set the city of the Gospel upon the hill of the 
Church, the candle of the Gospel in. the candlestick of the 
Church. 

This Christian kingdom or society, limited to neither 
race nor region, is gifted with peculiar ordinances and 
distinctive doctrines, and with a special ministry whose 
office is to administer those peculiar ordinances and pro- 
pagate those distinctive doctrines. Admission into: this 
Christian kingdom or society is obtained by virtue of a 
particular formula and visible ceremony, both commanded 
by Christ Himself. The society is also remarkable for the 
continuous celebration of a simple yet singular rite, a 
rite which serves not only as a perpetual pledge of Christ’s 
past death to redeem, and His future return to judge the 
world; but also imparts strength and refreshment to the 
soul of every faithful partaker of it. It was with the 
sanction and authority of this society that the inspired 
writings of the Apostolic age were distinguished and 
separated from the writings not inspired. It was neither 
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a sovereign, nor a political council, nor a secular State, 
but the spiritual society called the Church, which, by the 
slowly ripening consensus of its general mind, gradually 
separated the canonical writings from the uncanonical. 
By the care of the same spiritual society the sacred canon 
ever since its settlement has duly been preserved. Not 
by civil powers, or secular societies, or worldly govern- 
ments, but by this distinctive Christian kingdom or society, 
established among many civil societies, disseminated 
through many secular States, owning various forms of 
political government, has the deposit of Apostolic and 
Evangelistic writings been faithfully kept. To the fidelity 
of the Church God committed the treasure of the Bible. 
But for the brave fidelity of the Jewish Church, a fidelity 
which, under the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
welcomed death rather than prove guilty of betraying a 
single sentence of their oracles, the Jewish Scriptures 
might have perished; and but for the brave fidelity of 
the early Christian Church, a fidelity tested as severely by 
Diocletian as that of the Jews had been tested by Anti- 
ochus, the Christian Scriptures would have been betrayed 
to their destruction. If no such society as the Church had 
been instituted, it is more than probable that, amid the 
confusions and anarchy, the persecutions and ignorance, 
of the early and middle ages, both the gift of the Christian 
oracles and the privileges of the Christian worship would 
either have utterly perished or have become hopelessly 
corrupt. It is to the “holy Church throughout. the 
world,” the ‘noble army of martyrs,” the glorious host 
of godly men and saintly women and. innocent children 
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who, by consistent lives and courageous deaths, have fed 
from age to age the flame of Christian truth, and have 
preserved inviolate the heritage of Christian worship, that 
the world of the present day owes whatever of Christianity 
has been spared to it. The Church is “the pillar and 
ground of the truth.’ There is no slight reason to fear 
that but for the fidelity of the Church the world would 
by this time have been without Bible, without Sacraments, 
without ministry, without places of worship, without both 
the precepts and privileges of Christianity. 

No religion has ever prospered in the world without a 
duly appointed ministry and a well-systematised organisa- 
tion. The tendency of all merely subjective religion— 
religion resting solely upon feeling and emotion and 
inward light—is to sicken and fade and die. What could 
be more beautiful, more rich in suggestions of holiness, 
than many of the teachings both of the medizval 
community of ‘‘The Friends of God,” and the modern 
community of Quakers? Yet the former community is 
altogether extinct, and the latter appears to be rapidly 
dwindling into insignificance. On the other hand, 
religions whose teachings are not comparable either in 
purity or elevation to the teachings of Nicholas of Basle 
and Tauler and George Fox endure and flourish by reason 
of their external order and discipline. The sacerdotal 
caste is the sustaining element in Brahminism, as it 
formerly was in Druidism and the splendid cults of 
ancient Egypt. Even the sublimated creed of Buddhism 
depends for its maintenance upon an organised hierarchy. 
Abolish the caliphate, with its combination of regal and 
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sacerdotal government, and Mohammedanism would droop. 
Surprise is occasionally. expressed at the enormous 
influence of the Roman Church, an influence which con- 
tinues to grow, notwithstanding the medizval corruptions 
and modern novelties of that, Church ; but, apart from 
every other consideration, the well-disciplined priesthood 
and the systematised organisation of the papacy are 
sufficient to account for its continuance and extent. 
Methodism a century ago briskly awakened the spiritual 
faculties which lay slumbering in the working classes; 
but the success of Methodism is scarcely less due to 
Wesley’s great administrative power and organising ability 
than to the vigour and directness of his spiritual appeals. 
If the first essential quality of a religion is that it should 
be true, its second is that it should be well and wisely 
organised. 

Man is himself a highly organised being. He is 
surrounded by a universe which is the consummation of 
order, the perfection of organising wisdom. An unorgan- 
ised nature would be chaos. A disorganised man sickens ; 
and if the process of disorganisation is continuously 
accelerated, he soon dies. In like manner a religion 
without organisation speedily sinks into chaos and death. 
Inorganic religion is neither potent nor intelligible to 
organic man. 

The Church of Christ is the organisation of the 
religion of Christ. The Church’s creeds are the Gospel 
systematised ; the Church’s ordinances are the adminis- 
tration of the Gospel. Because the Church has organ- 
ised the Gospel for man, therefore the Church has been a 
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great and beneficent reality. If the Church had always 
confined herself to the work of her proper mission, the 
organisation and administration of the Gospel, her 
successes would have been multiplied and her failures 
diminished. Whenever the Church has been clothed with 
weakness or shame, it has been through infidelity to the 
primary and fundamental principle of her constitution: 
the administering of the Word and Sacraments of Christ. 
Whenever the Church has manifested herself to the world, 
not as a secular, but as a purely spiritual, society, she has 
been beautiful and strong as ‘‘ an army with banners.” 

In the Church, however, as in every institution on the 
earth, there is an earthly element. The Church’s oracles 
and Sacraments are Divine, but the Church’s ministers 
are men. The ministry is spiritual, but the ministers are 
human. The sloth, the folly, the oppressions, of the 
Church belong to the worldliness of her members and 
ministers ; the Church’s beneficence, power, and glory 
belong to the Divinity of her origin, the veracity of 
her teachings, and the quality of her organisations. If 
the conduct of the Church’s members and ministers had 
been as true as the Church’s creeds and as good as the 
Church’s organisation, instead of being a scare to the 
world the name of Church would have been of all earthly 
names the most fair, and honoured, and glorious. 

But the Christian Church, although a spiritual societ7 
established by Christ for the education of mankind Pay: 
revealed doctrine for an eternal existence,” is not composed 
of the clergy alone. As every circumcised Jew was a 
member of the Jewish Church, so every baptised Christian 
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is a member of the Christian Church. In the Church all 
are not Apostles, nor all prophets, nor all teachers,—but 
every baptised person is something. And it is upon the 
character and conduct, the faithfulness and integrity, of 
the whole body of the baptised, whether ordained or not, 
that the standing and reputation of the Church before 
the world depend. God hath so tempered the Church 
together, not sundering clergy from laity or laity from 
clergy, that if one member suffers or is honoured, the 
whole Church suffers or is honoured with it. 

The Church is the family of Christ. He is the Head; 
all the members are brethren. In a family, one child may: 
have special gifts, or be called to some office more 
distinguished than the rest; but he remains a brother 
still. So in the family of the Church there are diversities 
of gifts, differences of ministry—among other differences 
the difference caused by ordination—yet all the members, 
whether ordained or unordained, are brethren. They have 
all alike “one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one Father.” 
A boy does not “enter the Church,” as the phrase 
falsely, yet commonly, goes, when he is ordained, but when 
he is baptised. At ordination he enters ‘‘ the ministry” 
of the Church, is specially empowered to minister the 
Word and Sacraments of Christ; but it was at baptism 
he was “engrafted” into Christ’s Church and made “a 
member of Christ.” 

The distinction between “the Church” and “ the World” 
is not rightly a distinction between the clergy and the 
laity ; it is rightly a distinction between Christendom and 
heathenism. Moreover, the distinction ought to be deep 
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and broad, but is not. It is often but a semblance of 
distinction, not a distinction in fact. Sacramentally all 
the baptised belong to the Church ; practically very large 
numbers belong to the world. What may be the difference 
in the sight of God, how much heavier may be the 
responsibilities of the baptised than of the unbaptised, 
whether the severity of the final condemnation may not 
be proportioned to the amount of neglected privileges, 
are matters upon which the Bible speaks with no uncertain 
sound. But in the sight of man is it too much to affirm 
that the majority of the baptised appear as if they were 
not baptised? It is difficult to perceive how they could 
have been more intimately identified with the world had 
they never been engrafted into the Church, nor how they 
could have been less attached to Christ had they been 
pagan worldlings. Every habit intended to be distinctive 
of Churchmen—public worship, private devotion, the 
acknowledgment of God’s ordering in all things, self- 
sacrifice in the name of Christ and in imitation of the 
Cross, the ‘citizenship in heaven,” the upwardness of 
every aim and affection—is uncultivated, undesired, »y 
multitudes of Churchmen. It would, indeed, be no ez:y 
matter to say ow, in what particular either of inward 
sentiment or outward practice, they differ in any degree 
from the children of the world. 

This difficulty of discriminating by their fruits between 
the Church and the world is almost equally true whether 
a wide ora narrow significance be assigned to the term 
“Church,” whether the term be limited to the compass of 
“‘ denomination ” or extended to comprise the whole area 
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of Christendom. The sermons of the prophets ‘‘in all the 
Churches” abound in appeals to their members to ‘be 
separate,” with the separation of holiness; they abound 
also with lamentations over the absence of true “ separate- 
ness.” The Churches everywhere are not only “in the 
world,” but ‘‘ of the world.” 

This indistinctness and colourlessness of the Churches— 
not in their creeds, but in their character—is the greatest 
of all hindrances to the evangelisation of the world. The 
world sees no difference between: itself and the Church. 
The world cannot tell a Churchman when it sees one; 
there are no tokens to tell him by. He is not a light, 
not a city on a/ hill, not salt, not leaven, not a good tree, 
not anything different from anybody else. Even if he is 
discernible by his addiction to certain ceremonials on 
Sundays, he is equally indiscernible by any attention to 
them at all othertimes. Moreover, the Sunday ceremonials 
are observed to bear no manner of relation to the weekday 
habits; and so the world sees little good in them. Not 
until all this is wholly changed, till the Sacraments, and 
the Scriptures, and worship become true, strong, and 
beautiful facts, influencing conduct and distinguishing 
character, will the world have any respect for the Church, 
or the Church any reason for hoping to win the world. 

The obligation of seeking to bring about this change— 
from frivolity to seriousness in religion—is an obligation 
binding, not upon the clergy only, but upon the laity also. 
The laity are sacramentally members of the same Church, 
being baptised by the same Spirit into the same body, 
as the clergy. Ought they not, therefore, to join with the 
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clergy in maintaining the Scriptures, in furthering worship, 
in honouring the Sacraments, in uplifting the standards 
of Christian rectitude, and displaying the qualities of 
Christian character ? 

The equality and co-ordinateness of clergy and laity is 
sometimes, in the heat of controversy, much debated and 
discussed. In official functions they may diffet, but in 
moral obligations they are alike. A course of conduct 
which is inconsistent in the one is inconsistent in the 
other also. The negligences and unfaith which stigmatise 
a clergyman as ‘“‘a poor clergyman” stigmatise a layman 
as ‘‘a poor layman.” Not, indeed, that laymen can set 
apart as much time as the clergy to ‘“‘the ordinances of 
religion.” The clergy are called to consecrate their whole 
time and all their energies to the preparation for and 
the performance of the “ordinances.” For this purpose 
they are maintained and set free from the necessity of 
supplying, by means of other avocations, the wants of 
daily life. Yet even in the matter of “ordinances” the 
unordained members of the Church share with the ordained 
the burden and the blame of the world’s indifference. 
For the world is more struck by the presence of a con- 
gregation of devout worshippers than by the flowing 
speech of a ready preacher, more struck by the religious 
tone and conversation of the unordained than by the 
official and paid ministrations of the ordained. With 
regard to ‘the ordinances of religion,” the great want 
of the Church among the clergy is fewer priests and more 
prophets, and among the laity more adoration and less 
controversy. 
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‘ But “the ordinances of religion” are not the whole of 
religion. They are, so to say, its ‘‘officialism,” and, unlike 
most ‘‘officialisms,” are important, indispensable, life- 
giving. Yet as the fruit is the test of every tree, and 
conduct the test of every principle, so deed is the test of 
creed, and practice the test of faith. A Churchman’s works 
are the proof of a Churchman’s faith, whether he be 
“minister” or “member,” clergyman or layman. The 
world judges the Church less by “ordinances” than 
“actions,” less by doctrines than doings, less by creed 
than character. By these tests the pagan world judges 
Christendom ; by these tests also the world within the 
Church judges that portion of the Church professing to be 
“not of the world.” And whatever may be said of differ- 
ences between clergy and laity in regard to functions and 
ordinances, there is no room for difference in regard to 
the obligations of conduct and character. How can there, 
in truth, exist one standard for the clergy and another for 
the laity, when both alike have been baptised into the 
same Christ? Right and wrong may to casuists be 
things relative, but to Christians they should be things 
absolute. How can that which is wrong in a clergyman 
be not wrong in a layman, since the glory of God and the 
reputation of the Church have been committed to the 
custody of both? If it is blameworthy in a clergyman 
not to have family prayers, not to say grace at meals, not 
to speak to his children and household about religion, not 
to be perfectly true in speech, perfectly straightforward in 
action, it is blameworthy in the layman also. The clergy- 
man is more conspicuous than the layman, but rectitude 
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is an affair of conscience, not of conspicuousness. The 
tribunal of the Christian is Christ, not public opinion; 
and at the same tribunal ali must stand, without differ- 
ence of ordained and unordained. There cannot be two 
standards within the Church: one for clergy, another for 
laity. All alike are members of Christ, and one duty is 
alike incumbent upon all: the duty of letting the light of 
Christ so shine through the lantern of our conduct that 
the world may be compelled to believe in the illumination 
of our creed. 

Low standards of religious aspiration and conduct are 
the ruin of the Church, and a stumbling-block to the 
world. It is moral atheism, not speculative, which is the 
deadliest antagonist of Christ. The practical atheism of 
professing Christians is worse than the professed atheism 
of vaunting infidels. To win the world the Church must 
be not only true in doctrine, but strong in conviction and 
beautiful in conduct. When there is in the Church the 
fulness of truth, strength, and beauty, these three, the 
conquest of the world by the Church is sure. 
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‘““The greatest amongst the school divines, studying how to set down by 
exact definition the nature of an human law, found not which way better to 
do it than in these words: ‘Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as 
out of certain common and undemonstrable principles, man’s reason doth 
necessarily proceed unto certain more particular determinations, which 
particular determinations being found out according unto the reason of man, 
they have the names of human laws, so that such other conditions be therein 
kept as the making of laws doth require,’ that is if they whose authority 
is thereunto required do establish and publish them as laws.... The 
same Thomas doth add thereunto this caution concerning the rule and 
canon whereby to make human laws: human laws are measures in respect 
of men whose actions they must direct ; howbeit such measures they are 
as have also their higher rules to be measured by, which rules are two: the 
law of God and the law of nature. So that laws human must be made 
according to the general laws of nature, and without contradiction unto 
any positive law in Scripture. Otherwise they are ill made.” —HOOKER’S 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Book III., chap. ix., 2. 
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HE essential fact lying at the foundation of all law, 

whether physical, civil, ecclesiastical, moral, or 
religious law, is the fact of restraint, limitation, control. 
When we say that nature is under ‘the rule of law,” we 
mean that nature exists and works within the restraints 
and according to the limitations of controlling influences. 
When we say that ‘“‘an organism fulfils the law of its 
being,” we mean that the organism lives and grows 
according to definite rules imposed upon its existence and 
development. The civil law is the system of stakes and 
cords set by the commonwealth around the conduct of the 
individual citizen ; a system of boundaries through which 
the citizen cannot break without incurring the penalties 
of a transgressor. Ecclesiastical law is the limitation 
placed by the general body of the Church upon the liberty 
of each several member. The moral law is the entire 
code of restraints, without strict obedience to whose 
statutes neither liberty, security, happiness, nor peace 
can be either attained or preserved. Religious laws are 
the limitations which God has imposed upon man as 
conditions of attaining holiness and the Divine perfections. 
Physical law is thus the restraint placed upon matter, 
civil law the restraint upon conduct, ecclesiastical law 
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the restraint upon ceremonials of worship and novelties 
in doctrine, moral law the restraint upon motive, religious 
law the restraint upon man imposed by God. In one 
form or other, all law is limitation, an abridgment of 
liberty, the dominion of control. 

There is, indeed, no such thing as liberty—sweet, fair 
liberty—apart from obedience to control. ‘‘ The uncon- 
trolled has ever been destructive.’’ Controlled waters are 
life and sustenance, but waters uncontrolled are deluge and 
death. Controlled fires are warmth and gladness; fires 
uncontrolled are devastation and horror 


“ What is free? 
The vexed straw in the wind, the tossed foam on the sea, 
Or the great ocean itself, which, as it sinks and it swells, 
Within the bonds of a boundless obedience dwells ? ” 


Liberty without law would be licence, chaos, black 
ruin, unutterable woe. It is the limitations of law which 
make liberty possible.  ‘‘ A// law ts good tf a man use it 
lawfully.” 

1. Physical laws, the restraints placed upon matter, 
are good. Matter without restraints (the restraints of 
cohesion, gravitation, conservation, and the like) would 
be an ugly, useless jumble of dissociated atoms. There 
can be no beauty where there is no law. The essence 
of beauty is proportion, and proportion is the result of 
restraint. The beauty of the crystal, the wave, the shell, 
the flower, the rainbow, the star, is the beauty of limita- 
tion, made visible in colour, light, and form. There is 
something wonderful in the glad response paid by the 
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inmost soul of man to the call of external beauty. Man 
is a creature of proportion ; and nothing appears beautiful 
to him that is disproportionate, 7.c., out of joint with law. 
Man can behold, with intense delight, the roaring wave dash 
itself against the stubborn rock, but his delight is stimu- 
lated by the grace with which the curled and crested 
monsters break against their adversaries; the grace with 
which they roll back, foaming and defeated, never for- 
getting either in attack or retreat to preserve the dignity 
and splendour of the legitimate and _ well-proportioned 
wave. Let the surge of waters be dashed ever so high, 
in clouds of aqueous dust, by the resistance of the rocks, 
yet each drop of the myriad-dropping clouds, immediately 
upon its fall, gathers with its fellows to submit itself again 
to those laws of the sea which produce the glory of its 
undulating billows. Billows unrestrained would be a 
dread to man, but billows made beautiful by law are his 
pleasure and delight. 

Moreover, the use and profit of nature, not less than its 
beauty and delight, are the result of law. If matter ran 
riot, without restraint, never submitting to sequence, con- 
stancy, rule, the earth would be useless and fruitless to 
man. But for the sequences of well-ordered laws, man 
could reckon neither upon the flowing of the tide, nor 
the rising of the sun, nor the ripening of the harvest. 
Regularity lies at the basis of utility. It is the obedience 
of nature which renders nature serviceable to man. In 
nature obedience is also the soul of cuferest. Things 
may be startling, but they are not interesting, because they 
are irregular. A continuous succession of marvels, ot 
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unexpected phenomena, would speedily satiate and disgust 
a well-disciplined and well-regulated mind. Minds are 
sickly and superstitious which are ever craving for “signs,” 
and wonders, and out-of-the-way events. Nothing could 
be worse for man, either for the developing of his intellect, 
or the strengthening of his faith, than a perpetual display 
of miracles. Christ never encouraged the morbid hanker- 
ing of His contemporaries after the irregular, the marvellous, 
therare. He persistently aimed at drawing their attention 
away from the irregular to the regular, from the infrequent 
to the inevitable, from an isolated circumstance to fixed 
and invariable laws; such laws as make fair weather 
follow upon the redness of the evening sky, and foul 
weather upon the red and lowering dawn. 

It is a mistake to suppose that nothing is interesting 
which is not infrequent and irregular. On the contrary, the 
impulse of the cultivated mind is to endeavour to fit what- 
ever phenomena appear at first sight to be irregular and 
out of harmony with ascertained laws into their due posi- 
tion of harmony with those laws, or else to discover some 
larger law which shall include, and claim submission from, 
the apparently irregular and disobedient phenomena. It 
is the orderliness and law-abidingness of nature which 
are the charm, the fascination, to the student of nature ; 
stimulating his curiosity, pleasing his sense of symmetry, 
offering to render to him boundless services and joys. 
Who would study the phenomena of an ill-regulated 
universe ? In mere disorderliness there is neither beauty, 
nor service, nor interest. Disorderliness is a thing to 
be subdued, got rid of, stamped out, for the sake of all 
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that is good, true, and beautiful in the world. It is the 
grandeur, the sublimity, the loveliness, of physical restraints 
—z.e., of natural laws—which has inspired every son of 
science to endure the fatigues of labour, the difficulties of 
research, the weariness of defeat, in the bare hope of 
discovering how deep the restraint reaches, how far its 
empire extends, what new vassal he can bring to acknow- 
ledge its allegiance. 

Physical law is thus good, but ‘‘ only when men use it 
lawfully.” The unlawful use even of physical law is evil. 
The law that “fire burns” is good. But the incendiary 
makes an unlawful—z.e., an evil—use of it. The abuse of 
any good is an evil. What could be nobler than the 
admiration of the physical student for physical law, his 
humility before nature’s shrine, his delight in symmetry, 
his patience in research, his submission to nature’s condi- 
tions, his distaste for irregular and unclassifiable pheno- 
mena? Yet when law shuts out and ignores the Lawgiver, 
law itself is unlawfully used. To leave no room for 
miracle and providence in nature is to leave no room for 
the exercise of will, or the manifestation of anger, or the 
ministries of love. It is to idolise the beauty and service 
of the gift, but to withhold from the Giver the affection 
and praise which are His due. 

2. Civil laws, the restraints placed upon conduct, are 
‘‘good.” Society would be impossible if each separate 
individual could do that which was ‘‘right in his own 
eyes,” .without any consideration for the rights and | 
requirements of others: if the covetous could help himself 
to his neighbour’s goods, and the slanderer could steal 
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away his neighbour’s reputation, and the ambitious could 
usurp his neighbour’s place, and the wanton could corrupt 
his neighbour’s virtue, and the infuriate could destroy his 
neighbour's life. The house of our social life is built upon 
the foundations of mutual restraints. The liberty of the 
individual is identified with the limitations placed upon 
that liberty by the control of the community. True 
Liberty is the daughter of Freedom by its marriage with 
Control. The offspring of Freedom zo/ married to Control 
is not the fair child Liberty, but the foul bastard Licence. 
And Licence is the source of all kinds of evil, not o the 
community only, but to the licentious individual also. 

It is one of the most noteworthy features of man’s posi- 
tion and condition in the world that the good of the in- 
dividual depends upon the good of society, not less than 
the good of society depends upon the good of the indi- 
vidual. Every member of mankind is related to the whole, 
and the whole to every member. The health of each limb 
contributes to the general health of the body, and the 
general health circulates through every limb. If any part 
is mortifying, it threatens death to the system. When the 
system is strong, each part receives its proportion of 
strength. For its own sake, society should nourish the 
development of each single individual; and in turn, for 
his sake, each single individual should contribute to the 
development of society. The highest happiness is a com- 
pound of singularity and solidarity; it is the development 
of self and the devotion to society. The test of virtue is 
not merely “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
but “the greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
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united to the greatest happiness of the single self. 
Neither happiness is possible without the other. The 
happiness of the greatest number apart from the happiness 
of the single self is an impracticable chimera; the happi- 
ness of the single self apart from the happiness of the 
greatest number is a debased and debasing selfishness. 

To be conscious of self, and to be conscious of society, 
are two of the most mysterious and sublime prerogatives 
of man. The consciousness of self, that strange faculty 
which identifies the ego of to-day with the ego of twenty 
years ago, is a consciousness which distinguishes man 
from all the other animals on the earth. But the con- 
sciousness of society, the faculty by means of which the 
individual man throws himself into the needs, the aspira- 
tions, the sorrows, the triumphs, of the collective com- 
munity, is a consciousness not less ennobling and Divine. 
Brutes are gregarious; man shares with them the instinct 
of gregariousness. Man finds, as the lower animals find, a 
sense of security, of sympathy, of pleasure, in companion- 
ship with his fellows. But the instinct of companionship 
is a far different, and far lower, gift than the consciousness 
of society. Companionship is sensuous; it is limited to 
the range of eye, and ear, and touch. The social gift is 
spiritual ; it has no bounds of race, or land, or sea; it is 
unlimited, and embraces all mankind. Its pulse beats at 
the triumphs of unseen peoples ; its heart mourns over the 
sorrows of unseen kindred. Because he is social, man 
loves to read of conquests in the gaining of which he has 
had no share; he sends succour to distant sufferers whose 
wretchedness has no personal connection with himself. 
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Every good man confesses himself to be part of mankind, 
and all mankind feel fellowship with each and every good 
man. 

It is this magnificent consciousness of the necessity of 
the general good which makes civil laws both possible 
and honoured. If civil laws were nothing better than 
police regulations, regulations relying for their sanctions 
only upon force, they would be tyrannies, and their 
subjects slaves. But when civil laws are the expression of 
the will of the community in matters relating to public 
welfare, the sanction of those laws, except in the case of 
the criminally-minded, is the bond of brotherhood, arising 
from the consciousness on the part of the individual of 
his fellowship with the whole body. 

The aim of the law-maker should be so to construct his 
laws that they convey upon their surface, not less than 
carry at their core, the principle that his laws claim 
obedience, not through right of force, but through the 
might of the persuasive consciousness that the restraints 
imposed upon the individual conduce to the general 
advantage ofthe community. All such civil laws would be 
‘ood ;” they would appeal to one of the noblest faculties 
of man, the faculty of restraining himself in the interests 
of society at large. 

Yet the best civil laws are good only so long as men 
use them lawfully, otherwise they are evil. The moment 
law enters the region of technicality, its generous and 
exalting influence disappears. Technicalities may be a 
necessity in law, as the skeleton is a necessity in mortal 
man, but the view of law which restricts it to technicalities 
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is as narrowing as would be the view of man which 
restricts him to a skeleton. The peril of the exclusive 
legist, like the peril of the exclusive physiologist, is to 
become exact at the cost of losing comprehensiveness, to 
strain at a point and ignore a principle. 

Civil laws, like their maker, man, should have a soul and 
spirit. The lawful use of law is more than to restrain from 
evil ; it is also to stimulate to good. Among the common 
people the law is a species of conscience. The standards of 
the law are their standards, the ideals of the law their 
ideals. The minimum of the law’s requirements is con- 
sidered the maximum of their responsibilities. The law 
requires the parent, eg., to give to the child a certain 
amount of education ; the parent too often considers that 
amount, small as it is, the full and complete educational 
equipment of his child. This being the case, it is most 
important that the ideals embodied in laws should be 
lofty ideals. Seeing that laws are amongst the greatest 
instructors of mankind, it is needful that the soul and 
spirit of laws should be always noble, just, and true. 

Yet it is not less demoralising than vain to attempt to 
substitute the external standards of law for the internal 
standards of conscience. Laws should be a stimulus to 
conscience, not its enervation. The good effect of 
good laws is immeasurable ; they diminish temptations, and 
facilitate progress ; but men cannot be made good by law, 
virtuous by law, happy by law. Goodness, virtue, felicity, 
depend upon the subjugation of the evil within us, not 
less than upon the amelioration of the circumstances 
around us. It is the province of laws to remove every 
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artificial hindrance to purity, sobriety, advancement ; but 
it is an unlawful expectation to hope that without indivi- 
dual exertion and self-sacrifices law can remould personal 
character. The renovation of man proceeds from within 
rather than from without. Good civil laws punish the 
bad, and protect the good, citizen; but nothing, independ- 
ently of his own co-operation, can make the bad citizen 
good. 

3. Again, ecclesiastical law—z.e., the restraint placed by 
the general body of the Church upon each of its several 
members—is good. The Church is a society, and no 
society can hold together—it must be broken in pieces—if 
each member is permitted to teach, and to do, just as each 
may separately and individually please. The possession 
of liberty is imperilled by the practice of licence. A 
Church is compelled by its very nature to have common 
symbols of doctrine, common rules of discipline, common 
uses of worship. In the primitive Church the symbols 
were more simple, and the discipline more strict, than in 
the modern age. The suspensions of the clergy, and the 
excommunications of the laity, were then far more frequent 
and vigorous than they are now. In the childhood of the 
Church (a childhood passed amid the environment of 
Judaism and paganism) there was greater need of close 
and obligatory discipline than in the Church’s older and 
more developed life; a life lived in lands which, by pro- 
fession, are wholly Christian. Yet even the maturity of 
the Church cannot afford to dispense altogether with the 
restraints of discipline. Without discipline there could 
be no order; without order no catholicity. The note of 
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true catholicity is said to be ‘‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus.” If there be not many things in which 
all men agree, there can be no catholicity. The eccentri- 
cities of individualism are perilous to the unity of the 
Church. The essence of comprehension is mutual control. 

Of all men the Christian man, and of all Christian 
men the clergy, are most bound to be firm and consistent 
upholders of law. They profess to be teachers com- 
missioned by God ; they are among the principal pillars of 
the social fabric; they are the public and official repre- 
sentatives of religion. God has pencilled the beauties of 
law upon the face of nature; society without law would be 
confusion and anarchy; the substance of religion is the 
law of self-sacrifice. In all their capacities, therefore, 
whether as prophets of God, pillars of society, or officers 
of religion, the clergy are under the deepest obligations 
to proclaim and maintain, even at the cost of much self- 
suppression and self-sacrifice, the truth of the Apostolic 
announcement, “‘ The law 7s good.” 

There is nothing which religion deprecates more than 
disorder. Disorder is unheavenly in character, deteriorat- 
ing to conduct. One of the fundamental conceptions of 
heaven is that of a place, or state, in which the order is 
perfect, and the harmony completely free from dissonance. 
Hell, on the contrary, is the bottomless pit of chaos, and 
discord, and utter lawlessness. The root of sin is excess 
and lack of self-control. The cardinal requirement of 
salvation is obedience and self-suppression. The good 
man is the well-ordered man; the man whose appetites 
and passions are in subjection. He whose impulses are 
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self-centred and unbridled is the evil man. Every com- 
mandment of the Decalogue is an inculcation of order and 
the necessity of submission. Several petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer are directed towards the same object : the abnegation 
of self, the most complete allegiance toa higher will. The 
praise of St. Peter is bestowed, not upon those who are 
punished patiently when they do wrong, but upon those 
who suffer for doing things which they are persuaded are 
right. It would be impossible to exalt the duty of obedi- 

-ence to law more highly than it is exalted by the Christian 
religion. If the clergy believe themselves to be successors 
of the Apostles, they can do nothing better calculated to 
convince the world of the genuineness of their succession, 
than strenuously to cultivate the spirit of Apostolic regard 
for the importance of law, and of Apostolic condemnation 
of every symptom of lawlessness. 

Yet, even in the instance of Church law and of the 
honour due to it from the clergy, it is needful to re- 
member that the goodness of any law is conditioned by 
its lawful use. Unlawfulness in the use of law converts 
its goodness into evil. And there are unlawful uses, 
neither rare nor few, of Church law. Shylocks are 
tempted to use Church law for bitter and revengeful 
purposes. In all law there is a tendency towards the 
spirit of petty legalism. In ecclesiastical law this spirit 
of legalism appears especially dominant. Of all laws 
ecclesiastical laws most lack largeness. Many ecclesi- 
astical laws contain unmistakable traces of sectionalism 
and partisanship. They are the enactments, not of the 
whole Church, but of the party in the Church which, 
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at the hour of their enactment, happened to be in the 
ascendant. Such enactments turn, not upon the pivot 
of some great and all-compelling principle, but upon 
some littleness or literalism of narrow interpretation. 
Neither for clergy nor laity is the worship of literalism 
good. ‘‘ The letter killeth.”’ And ecclesiastical law is 
often a matter of “the letter,’ which crushes out the 
life-giving spirit of religion. The niceties of mint, and 
anise, and cumin are always a source of danger to the 
largeness of mercy, judgment, and truth. Hence students 
of ceremonial are often narrow-minded, sticklers for 
rites often ungenerous, purists in form often Pharisees in 
temper. Some of the most renowned inquisitors were 
the most eminent ecclesiastics. There is a risk in all law 
lest it should check liberty. In no department of human 
affairs is liberty more important than in the department 
of religion. It is the sign of wisdom, therefore, to make 
ecclesiastical laws more broad, more charitable, more 
roomy, than any other laws. 

It is scarcely conceivable that a too great amplitude in 
the law of religious rites and ceremonies could exist. 
The least amount of restraint, compatible with organisa- 
tion in ecclesiastical affairs, is the largest amount com- 
patible with either utility or prudence. Uniformity is 
deadening and exclusive, variety vitalising and compre- 
hensive. The evil effects of ceremonial are in direct 
ratio with their limitations; in inverse ratio with their 
liberty. A few ceremonies, strictly and uniformly enforced, 
concentrate attention upon themselves; any breach is 
magnified into an enormity; every trifle is emphasised with 
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particularity. But an abundance of varying ‘ uses,” all 
permitted by authority, each adapted to some particular 
portion of the complex community, differing with the 
different tastes and requirements of the worshippers, would 
none of them be emphasised or made an occasion of 
narrowness. In the largeness of variety the mischiefs of 
literalism would be overwhelmed. 

Religion cannot exist, in man’s present state of embodi- 
ment, without some kind of visible organisation. Religion, 
like man, must have its skin and tissues, its bones and in- 
corporating frame. But man is not all bones, nor should 
religion be all forms. The most healthy man is the man 
least conscious of the encumbrance of his physical frame; 
and the most healthy Church is the Church least aware of 
the restraints of its ecclesiastical laws. To make a man 
sensitive and morbid about the condition of his body is to 
undermine both his health and life. To encourage in any 
Church a sensitiveness about ceremonies is to threaten 
the wholesomeness of vigorous and healthy religion. 

Any ceremony which springs naturally out of some 
phase of ‘“‘pure and undefiled ” religion cannot be a false 
or corrupting ceremony. It is the ceremonies which have 
not grown, but have been znvented, that are the bane and 
peril of the Church. Such ceremonies are falsities, not 
truths: semblances, not facts. No good ceremony can 
grow out of an evil doctrine; no bad form can be the 
fruit of any true faith. The principal concern of true reli- 
gion is with the inner essence of faith and goodness; true 
religion will interest itself in forms only so far as they con- 
tribute to the strengthening and apparelling of goodness 
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and faith. Ecclesiastical laws are good so long as they 
are large, elastic, secondary; but it is an unlawful use of 
ecclesiastical law to permit it to usurp a chief seat in the 
temple of religion, or to suffer it to abridge the expansive 
liberty with which Christ has made religion free. 

4. Moral law-—z.e., the restraint placed upon motive—is 
good. The very idea of law, of the sequence of cause 
and effect, in morals, is wholesome and beneficent. In 
Nature, in the Commonwealth, in the Church, men freely 
acknowledge the existence and beneficence of laws; but 
in Morals they often seem to suppose there is no fixed 
and ascertainable system of laws. Yet the operation of 
law in the realm of morals is not less distinct and sure 
than in any other realm in which man moves and has his 
being. One of the great distinctions between the modern 
age and all the ages which have preceded it is the know- 
ledge and the realisation that order, sequence, law, 
penetrate every atom, every cell, every protoplasm, of the 
material universe. Science has taught mankind that there 
is nothing hazardous, or accidental, or unrelated, in the 
physical world. All the phenomena of matter are under 
the control of law; their sequences are inevitable; their 
development or decay each follows its appointed course. 
This conviction of the reign of law is the dominant con- 
viction of the modern age. To the spread of this convic- 
tion all its improvements, its inventions, its softening of 
pain, its extension of life, are mainly due. Till science 
conceived and obediently acknowledged the existence of 
laws in the physical universe, no advance, no progress, 
was possible to it. Science was little better than a form 
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of superstition before it discovered, patiently investigated, 
and humbly made a whole-minded obeisance to the supre- 
macy of law. 

And in the realm of morals little progress need be 
anticipated until mankind is taught, and convinced, that 
the moral universe is not a chaos of random and unrelated 
phenomena, any more than is the physical universe. 
Nothing happens by chance in morals. Morals are not 
artificial and merely expedient customs. Morals are 
founded in the fitness and necessity of things. It is as 
impossible for iniquity to result in peace as for an apple 
to fall away from the earth. The fruit of goodness is 
happiness, as surely and as naturally as the grape is the 
fruit of the vine. Effect follows cause in motive, as 
certainly as in nature. The laws of purity are as constant 
in their operation as the laws of light. Both systems of 
law are ascertainable by experiment ; both may be demon- 
strated by results. Light gives sight and health to the 
body; purity gives vision and robustness to the soul. By 
dwelling in darkness man’s physical fibre deteriorates, his 
eye loses its capacity to see; by indulgences in impurity 
man’s moral fibre deteriorates, his soul loses its capacity 
to discern. Both processes are alike natural, spontaneous, 
unavoidable. The one process operates visibly upon ex- 
ternal matter, the other invisibly (yet none the less actually) 
upon internal motive. Darkness renders the material 
organ of the eye diseased ; impurity imparts disease to the 
moral organs of the soul. Wickedness brings wretched- 
ness, by a law as unchangeable as the law that fire burns. 

The apparent exceptions to the fixity of moral laws are 
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no more veritable exceptions than the apparent failures 
in the action of physical laws are absolute failures. 
Darkness takes longer to turn the sight of some eyes to 
blindness, fire takes longer to inflame some materials than 
others; so impurity takes longer to dull the vision, and 
wickedness longer to produce wretchedness, in some in- 
stances than in others; but, in the end, effect follows cause 
in ethics with a foot as sure and fatal as in physics. 

In morals, also, the good results of the recognition and 
acknowledgment of law are not less fruitful and abundant 
than in matter. By obedience to material laws, man gains 
dominion over nature; the earth yields her treasures; the 
sea supports his burdens; the lightning flashes his behests. 
By obedience to moral laws, man gains dominion over 
himself and his fellows; evil passions gradually succumb ; 
lofty motives gradually are strengthened; the human race 
trusts the true. By cultivation the material wilderness 
can be made to blossom as the rose, and the desert can 
be converted into the fruitful field ; by cultivation also the 
moral wilderness can be turned into a garden of flowers, 
and the moral desert into a vineyard of fruits. No soil 
answers more readily or more richly to tillage than the 
soil of motive. Man may weed, and dress, and water the 
soil of his motives without any misgiving as to the failure 
of his crop. The promise of unfailing ‘‘seedtime and 
harvest” is not more true of any field than of the field of 
motives. The diligent cultivation of good and true motives 
never fails to be rewarded in summer with an abundant 
harvest of flowers of gladness, which in autumn ripen 
into fruits of golden peace and unfading joy. 
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The growing conviction among men of the presence 
and power of law in morals is largely due to the patient 
investigations of scientific research. Science has accus- 
tomed the world to the idea of law. The sense of law is 
almost everywhere dominant in the regions of civilisation. 
The savage, indeed, is still almost wholly ignorant of the 
nature of physical law; and ignorance of moral laws is, 
even in civilised countries, a remnant of man’s savage 
state. It was the defiance of moral law which at first 
brought misery into the world; only by rendering a loyal 
allegiance to moral law can the miseries of the world be 
done away. And science is the strong and blessed auxi- 
liary of morals in its preparation of the world for the con- 
viction that law prevails in every department of life, not 
least of all in the department of motive. 

This sense of the potency and value of moral law is 
in itself unquestionably “ good,” yet even moral law may 
be “used unlawfully.” The unlawful use of any law is 
that abuse by which the law, instead of being an educator 
for some purpose higher than itself, becomes instead 
either an end in itself, or a hindrance in the conception 
and pursuit of some higher end. No law is good except 
it serve as a pedagogue, taking man by the hand, and 
guiding him to the cultivation of further and higher 
knowledge. Physical law is evil when it concentrates the 
attention of man upon the beauty and the order of the 
world, to the exclusion of the Disposer of that order and 
the Giver of that beauty. Civil law is evil when it usurps 
the throne of conscience in the individual, and, instead of 
restraining licence, discourages liberty. Ecclesiastical 
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law is evil when it makes rites and rubrics matters of 
contention instead of ministrants of worship and auxiliaries 
to faith. So likewise moral law is evil when it substitutes 
ethical standards for spiritual ideals, makes man satisfied 
with rectitude instead of stimulating him to religion, sets 
forth “ happiness” as the aim of life, and not “holiness,” 
exalts “the service of man”’ into a cult, instead of con- 
straining all men into the service of God. The moral law 
is ‘unlawfully used” whenever the moralist stops short of 
the homage and obedience due unto God. Selden wisely 
said, ‘‘ They that cry down moral honesty cry down that 
which is a great part of my religion : my duty towards God 
and my duty towards man. What care I to see a man 
run after a sermon if he cozens and cheats as soon as he 
comes home? On the other side, morality must not be 
without religion, for if so, it may change, as I see 
convenience. Religion must govern it.” 

5. Religious law—z.z., the restraint placed by God upon 
man—is the top stone and crown of all other law. This 
law of religion is briefly summed up in two sentences 
of Scripture: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy strength; and 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ In these two 
sentences is comprised the whole substance of religious 
law, the law of worship and obedience due from the 
creature to the Creator, and the law of loving-kindness 
due from man to his brother-men. 

No goodness can exceed the goodness of religious law, 
yet even the laws of religion may be “used unlawfully.” 
For it often happens that when men reflect upon the 
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searching character of this law, how it enters the very 
marrow of life, discerning the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, demanding perpetual and unblemished obedience in 
every single particular at every successive moment, visiting 
with the wages of death an offence in one “least point” 
of its requirements, the result of reflection is hopelessness 
and despair. The stringency of the law, coupled with the 
frailties of his nature, renders man’s perfect obedience 
impossible. He cannot even hope to fulfil its precepts 
without offence either of omission or commission, and he 
is therefore inclined to despond. The standard is so high, 
he does not attempt to reach it, the certainty of failure 
so sure, that he gives himself over to abandonment. 

Such a use of religious law is a wrongful and unlawful 
use. God’s law was never intended as a spectre to 
terrify man into despair, but as a ‘‘schoolmaster” to lead 
man to Christ. The ope of the Gospel springs out of 
the hopelessness of the law. Never was a law less intended 
to be an end in itself, or more intended to guide man to 
an object higher and grander than itself, than the law of 
the Decalogue. As natural law is man’s guide to the 
Creator, as civil law is man’s bulwark of liberty, as 
ecclesiastical law is the defence of worship, as moral law is 
the cultivator of motive, so religious law is the compeller 
unto Christ. When the law of religion does thus compel 
men, hopeless of working out a sufficient righteousness of 
their own, to the foot of the Cross, in penitence and faith 
pleading to be gifted with the righteousness of Christ, 
then, and then only, is the law of religion grandly, 
gloriously, savingly ‘‘ good.” 
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‘The liberty of our actions is such a fundamental privilege of human 
nature, that God Himself, notwithstanding all His infinite power and right 
over us, permits us to enjoy it, and that, too, after a forfeiture made by the 
rebellion of Adam. He takes so much care for the entire preservation of it 
to us, that He suffers neither His providence nor eternal decree to break 
or infringe it.".—COWLEY's Zssay on Liberty. 


“God, not to mar the glorious form of freedom, 
Suffers that the hideous hosts of evil 
Should run riot in His creation.” 
SCHILLER'S Don Carlos. (A rendering by Carlyle.) 


‘‘To have freedom is only to have that which is absolutely necessary to 
enable us to be what we ought to be, and to possess what we ought to 
possess.” —RAHEL. 
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T. PAUL says, “‘ Love zs the fulfilling of the law,” St 

John “Szn 7s the transgression of the law.” Sin and 
love are thus placed by Scripture in antithesis. Love 
keeps, sin breaks, the law. Lawlessness is a breach of love, 
love a bulwark of law. To live without love is to live with- 
out law. Love is, indeed, of the nature of law. It is the 
office of law to restrain from evil and to invigorate for 
good. Love, like law, is the great controller of human 
passion, the great inspirer of human virtue. Nothing is 
more strong, either as a check upon iniquity or a 
stimulant to goodness, than the sway of a pure and 
beautiful love. Love and law are kindred, both in their 
origin and results. Both spring from the same source ; 
both tend towards the same object. The fountain of hoth 
is God ; the object of both is happiness. 

It is one of the principal dangers of modern thought to 
associate the idea of law too intimately with the exertion 
of force; and to overlook the close affinity naturally sub- 
sisting between order and affection, between law and 
love. Modern thought has employed itself so largely 
upon researches into physical nature, the dynamics and 
mechanics of nature, that it has come to think of law 
almost exclusively in its aspect of well-ordered, resistless 
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force. So deeply penetrated is modern thought, owing to 
the spread of science and the leaven of Comteism, with 
forceful and despotic conceptions of law, that ‘‘com- 
pulsion,” the last resort of wise government, is boasted of 
as ‘‘a blessed word,” whereas in truth compulsion is the 
word of the slave-driver, the tyrant, the autocrat ; not the 
word of the father, the emancipator, the liberty-loving ruler. 

There are, indeed, seasons and conditions in which 
compulsion may become a necessary, an unavoidable, nay 
even a benignant, instrument in the commonwealth. 
Whenever the liberty of the individual is a danger or a 
hindrance to the welfare of society, that liberty is rightly 
sacrificed upon the altar of the common good. No man 
is endowed either by nature, or reason, or the constitution 
of things, with the liberty to be pernicious to others. 
Neither is he permitted by the law of liberty to be 
pernicious to himself. Every person pernicious to himself 
is pernicious also to society. And although society, 
rightly jealous of all abridgments of personal liberty, 
hesitates to punish individual delinquencies until they 
have proved themselves injurious to the general well-being, 
yet it can scarcely be a matter of question that directly 
society is convinced that the conduct of any individual is 
injurious to the public good, the liberty of that individual 
is a subject of rightful restraint. No man has a right to 
do wrong. Liberty itself is impotent ta confer such a 
right. In the interests of virtue and social progress, the 
law ‘of the greatest good” overcomes the evil of infring- 
ing individual liberty. The idle and wayward child has 
no right to the liberty of a truant. The careless -and 
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intemperate parent has no right to the liberty of mof edu- 
cating his children. In these and all similar instances 
compulsion is beneficent. Without applying coercion to 
the unthrifty and the criminal, it would be impossible to 
conserve any liberty for the upright and industrious. 

But wherever compulsion is a necessity it is a necessary 
evil, not an ideal good. Compulsion is at best a temporary 
expedient, not a perfect law. Compulsion arises out of 
the existence of some evil which nothing short of the ex- 
ertions of force can overcome. It is necessary to the 
justifying of compulsion that some resisting evil should be 
proved. The existence of compulsion is bound up with 
the existence of evil; the two are inseparable. Nothing 
but the presence of evil can make the enforcements of 
compulsion good. In a perfectly good world, the very 
idea of compulsion would be noxious, the exercise of com- 
pulsion stupid and base. 

It is thus that compulsion differs from ey, I mean, 
regarded in its moral and religious aspects. Compulsion 
presupposes the existence of an evil too great to be sur- 
mounted without the employment of force; law implies 
no such presupposals. The idea of compulsion is, ¢.g., 
incompatible with the idea of heaven; but the idea of 
heaven is impossible apart from the governance of law. 
The best laws are founded in goodness; their strongest 
appeal is to conscience and affection. Compulsion is an 
abridgment of liberty; law is liberty’s protector and 
defence. Compulsion irritates; law encourages. Com- 
pulsion engenders the temper of slaves ; law develops the 
independence of free men. 
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It is, doubtless, true, as Sir James FitzJames Stephen 
asserts (cf. ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” pp. 43, 44), that 
“restraint usually tends to invigorate character. Habitual 
exertion is the greatest of allinvigorators of character, and 
restraint or coercion in one form or another is the great 
stimulus to exertion. If you wish to destroy originality 
and vigour of character, no way to do so is so sure as to 
put a high level of comfort easily within the reach of 
moderate and commonplace exertion. A life made up of 
danger, vicissitude, and exposure is the sort of life which 
produces originality and resource. A soldier or sailor on 
active service lives in an atmosphere of coercion by the 
elements, by enemies, by disease, by the discipline to 
which he is subjected. Is he usually a tamer and less 
original person than a comfortable London shopkeeper or 
a man with just such an income as enables him to do 
exactly as he likes? A young man who is educated and 
so kept under close and continuous discipline till he is 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age will generally have 
a much more original and more vigorous character than 
one who is left entirely to his own devices when his mind 
and his tastes are unformed. Almost every human being 
requires more or less coercion and restraint as astringents 
to give him the maximum of power which he is capable of 
attaining.” Unquestionably these things are so. The 
compulsion of children into paths of industry and rectitude 
is a beneficent compulsion; beneficent because of the 
imperfections of childhood and the inexperience of nonage, 
beneficent also as a preparation for liberty. But to 
extend compulsion into the maturity of life is to treat 
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grown men as children; it is never to swim without the 
support of bladders; it is to reduce adult humanity to a 
condition of feebleness and nonage. It is not merely the 
discipline of the soldier which makes the hero. Discipline 
is needful for the sake of the army—for the rhythm of its 
movements, the unity of its attack, the solidity of its resist- 
ance—but discipline a/ove will produce neither originality 
in the general nor fortitude in hismen. Not difficulties and 
restraints, but the capacity for enduring restraints and 
the hardihood for encountering difficulties, are the sources 
of originality and vigour. Put the Hellespont between 
Leander and his goal, and Leander will swim the Helles- 
pont, because he is Leander. But put the Hellespont 
between ordinary men and their goal, and they must either 
retreat or be drowned. The astringents of difficulty and 
coercion may act like a tonic upon strong constitutions, as 
the glacier wind exhilarates the robust mountaineer ; but 
they are deadly to the weak, as the same glacier wind 
kills the unfed and exhausted traveller. 

Besides, natural compulsion—z.c., the difficulties of cir- 
cumstance and the restraints imposed by God—is, in its 
character, altogether different from artificial compulsion, 
7.., the obligations invented by statute and the fetters forged _ 
by man. . The restraints imposed by God are always wise ; 
the obligations compelled by statute sometimes foolish. 
The discipline sent by God. is generally bracing, the 
restrictions invented by man not seldom enervating. The 
difficulties of natural circumstance—poverty, arid soil, 
narrowness of opportunity—are a species of compulsion 
which we are intended to overcome; the machinery of 
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artificial compulsion is intended to overcome us. God’s 
compulsions, the stimulants of a quickening environment, 
have a distinct and unmistakable effect: they develop the 
individual idiosyncrasies and the special powers of the 
person compelled ; they exalt him through strugglings to 
victory. The effect of artificial compulsions is equally 
distinct and unmistakable: they crush individual freedom, 
and debase man through monotony into decrepitude. 

In charity schools compulsion has free course. The 
discipline is perfect ; the children are compelled into order, 
obedience, method. Buta charity school is among the 
last places upon earth in which we should look for either 
vigour or originality. It is a commonplace observation 
that children trained in charity schools make no mark in 
the world. The same child which, left free to develop 
itself in the liberties of the family, might become an 
inventor ora hero, when cramped by the compulsions of 
charity school discipline becomes a poor nobody, and 
discovers nothing. The monotonies of compulsion are 
destructive of originality, and their evil results sometimes 
pierce deeper down than the intellect: they reach the 
heart. 

One of the most miserable of all the miserable results 
of compulsion is that it degrades the conscience. Com- 
pulsion threatens the throne of conscience, necessity the 
throne of duty. ‘ Duty!” exclaims Kant—‘‘ Duty! Won- 
drous thought, that workest neither by fond insinuation, 
flattery, nor by any threat, but merely by holding up thy 
naked law in the soul, and so extorting for thyself always 
reverence, if not obedience, before whom all appetites 
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are dumb, however secretly they rebel!” It is of the 
nature of compulsion to enfeeble the sense of duty. Com- 
pulsion writes everywhere “shall” in place of ‘“ should,” 
‘“‘must” in place of “ought.” It substitutes force for 
persuasion, necessity for right, the terrors of punishment 
for the aspirations of virtue. Compulsion is unquestionably 
appropriate and good for the ignorance of childhood, or the 
dangerousness of insanity, or the indolence of bondmen, or 
the disorders of the criminal; but to treat grown men as 
children, sane men as imbeciles, free men as slaves, just 
men as felons, is to substitute the lash of the tyrant for 
the smile of the father, to force back the dial of civilisa- 
tion by degrees innumerable, to bind men with chains in 
a dungeon instead of training them to walk in the bound- 
less light of self-respecting liberty. 

A man trained in the school of compulsion seldom 
develops either greatness or originality, in any remarkable 
degree. If men are to develop their highest capacities, 
they must be free. The leviathan cannot flourish in a 
net; nothing less than the ocean will serve him for 
life and food. Put the oak under a glass shade, and it 
will die. The king of trees claims the freedom of the 
forest as a condition of strength and endurance. He 
prefers altogether not to be rather than not to be 
altogether free. Man is not less royal than the oak. 
He is born to be a king, not a slave. Rob him of 
freedom, and not his kingliness only, but his manliness 
also fades and disappears. What hero or saint was ever 
fostered in the lap of compulsion, what scholar or 
philosopher? Epictetus was the prince of liberated slaves, 
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but the philosophy even of the liberated Epictetus is poor 
and tame. It is the philosophy of a stagnant and tideless 
content, a philosophy of negatives, sustained only by a 
prop of self-adulation. If Epictetus had been born free, 
Epictetus might have been gloriously great, but even the 
intellect of Epictetus was stunted by the memories of early 
compulsion. 

The effect of compulsion upon morals is worse than its 
effect upon intellect. Intellect suffers under the mono 
tonies of compulsion, its ugly fiats and galling chains. 
But morals suffer far more seriously. The essence of 
morals is self-respect, the reverent responsibility for the 
cultivation of one’s own character; but the tendency of 
compulsion is to weaken the importance of self, to remove 
the responsibilities of life from the individual to the State, 
from the personal conscience to the collective community. 
If what we are compelled to do turns out ill, we have no 
sense of either blame or shame. Should it turn out well, 
we have no sense of either pleasure or desert. Man 
isolates himself from consequences when compulsion is 
their cause. He feels accountable for nothing which he 
is forced to do. The larger the room in life occupied 
by compulsion, the less the room occupied by responsi- 
bility. The object of a good government should be to 
emphasise and intensify the sense of accountableness in 
each individual. Herein lie the security and happiness 
of the entire body politic: that each member should feel 
himself, separately and singly, blameworthy for any injury 
to the whole, and praiseworthy for any increase in the 
prosperity of the whole. When the individual extends 
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himself into community with the whole,—of his own free- 
will and out of a conscientious regard for the duties of 
citizenship,—the individual becomes great, and the com- 
munity progressive ; but when the community suppresses 
the individual, by the force of compulsion, into mechanical 
insignificance, stifling the development of both his self- 
reliance and self-respect, then the individual is debased, 
and the community becomes retrograde. ‘The true 
liberal doctrine is that freedom is the cardinal principle, 
that for every restriction a justification must be shown, 
and that when freedom is perfect men advance best 
under the guidance of their own consciences and their 
own enlightened self-interest. Representation rests on 
that. Free trade rests on that. The English criminal 
law, which alone in the world rejects preventive action, 
rests exclusively upon that. They are wandering from 
that who are determined to remould society from above, 
to create yeomen by loans, to make peasant proprietors 
by charity, and to change tenants into copyhold owners 
by legislative action” (Spectator, October 17th, 1885). 
Even the reverence for law which is one of the dis- 
tinctive traits of Teutonic peoples, as it was also of the 
old Roman citizens, and without which the foundations 
of society are but a bed of shifting sand, is enfeebled and 
endangered by the prevalence of compulsion. When laws 
are founded upon liberty, men reverence law for the sake 
of liberty; but when laws are the agents of mere force, 
men either hate, or despise, or defy them. The sanctity 
of law is inseparable from the sacredness of liberty. 
A law which threatens liberty undermines its own claim 
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to observance. Even good men sometimes, in their 
misguided zeal, not only resist compulsion, but they 
resist it without any loss of self-esteem or any compunc- 
tion of having incurred the stain of guilt. When laws 
are detached from liberty, they are detached also from 
conscience. Nothing is more vital to society than that 
the transgression of law should entail the remorse of con- 
science. It is of supreme moment that the violation of the 
less should involve the violation of the greater; for then 
conscience becomes the protectress of law, not the temp- 
tress to its overthrow. But in order to bring home to 
the conscience of good men the exceeding sinfulness of 
law-breaking, it is necessary that laws be written with 
the finger of justice upon the tablets of liberty, not graven 
with the tool of force upon the sword of compulsion. 
What is it which makes the breach of God’s law so 
flagrant and iniquitous? If any ruler has a just claim to 
the exercise of compulsion, that ruler is God. He is all- 
wise and all-good. His laws could, therefore, never be 
conceived to be either mistaken, or foolish, or wrong: in 
all these respects greatly differing from the most sagacious 
enactments of simple and erring men. Had God, therefore, 
elected to found His laws simply upon the absoluteness of 
His power, a power guided by omniscience, we should 
have been obliged to obey. He is Creator, we but 
creatures. By the dread of His might, the terror of His 
vengeance, the visitations of His wrath, He might have 
forced man into subjection, crushed him into submission, 
compelled him to obedience. He might, indeed, have 
forestalled altogether the possibility of disobedience by 
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withholding from man at the Creation the sacred gift of 
liberty and the capability of resistance. 

But instead thereof, and at all risks, God made man 
free. To be without liberty is to be brutish. No creature 
can be Godlike and at the same time unfree. The possi- 
bility of the Fall, with the untold, immeasurable, un- 
imaginable misery it has caused, was still preferable, 
according to the Divine mind, to the abridgment or 
curtailment of human liberty. Ever since the Fall and 
the consequent tendency innate in man to abuse his 
liberty, God has continued to deal with him on the same 
great principle of the strictest regard for freedom. God 
does not say even to corrupt and sinful men, “I am 
great and strong and wise; you are small and weak and 
foolish; therefore I will compel you to do this, or force 
you to do that.” Far otherwise. God says toman, “I am 
great; you are small; therefore I will have pity and 
compassion on you: I am strong; you are weak; there- 
fore I will be your solace and abiding stay: I am wise, and 
know all things; you are ignorant, and know scarcely 
anything ; therefore I will guide you with My counsel and 
teach you by My revelation.” God might have driven us 
by His power, but He has chosen rather to draw us by 
His love. ‘ Zhe end of all God's commandments”’ is, not 
the production of mere mechanical obedience, but ‘‘ charity 
out of a pure heart and of a good conscience, and love 
unfeigned.” Every law of God rests its claim to obedience, 
not upon the threatenings of forceful compulsion, but upon 
appeals to conscience and the persuasions of love. Even 
in the Decalogue, the principle which lies at the root of 
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every commandment is the principle of love. All the 
last six commandments are founded upon the basis of 
“natural affection; ” the affection due from children to 
their parents, from each member of a married pair to the 
other member, from neighbours to their neighbours, from 
brother-man to brother-man. Wherever love—natural, 
neighbourly love—wields its gentle, potent sceptre, there 
is neither disobedience to parents, nor murder, nor adul- 
tery, nor theft, nor slander, nor covetousness. And it is 
just because these six commandments of the second table 
of the Decalogue are based upon ideals of love—a benign 
and righteous human love, a love approved by conscience 
not less than enjoined by Heaven—that the breach of 
these laws is inwardly felt and acknowledged to be wrong. 
The transgressor is not merely declared guilty by an 
external judge: he /e/s guilty, being condemned by an 
internal assessor. 

The same feature distinguishes the four commandments 
of the first table of the Decalogue. They, too, are founded 
upon conscience, upon gratitude, upon affection. Their 
preamble runs on this wise: “Zam the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and from 
the house of bondage.’ Jehovah, therefore, based His claim 
to the allegiance of the Israelites, not upon the fact 
of Ais power, but upon ¢hezr sense of His goodness. 
Upon sheer gratitude for His deliverance of their 
race from the bondage of Egypt, upon conscientious 
regard for the wisdom and the mercy with which He 
had surrounded their lives, God rested His claim to 
their obedience and love. The preamble to the Deca- 
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logue clearly sets forth this, and not any lower or more 
rigid reason, as the ground of the Divine enactments. 
Because He had restored them to liberty, therefore He 
claims the right to enjoin upon the Israelites His laws. 
By first delivering them from bondage, God had given 
hostages, so to speak, that none of His commandments 
would operate as an abridgment of liberty. The liberty 
which He had won for them miraculously, in the past, 
was their warrant that His laws were intended ve secure 
their still further liberty, in the future. 

Generally, I believe, wherever any law is enjoined in 
the Old Testament, it will be found that the law is 
confessedly based either upon an appeal to the sense of 
gratitude for some past goodness, or upon the assurance 
that the operation of the law will eventually prove an 
extension of the interests and the liberties of man. 

In the New Testament this Divine method of estab- 
lishing law, not upon force and the powers of compulsion, 
but upon affection and the appeal to conscience, shines 
out even more brightly than in the Old Testament. Every 
law of the New Testament has for its aim the develop- 
ment of liberty, ‘‘ ‘he liberty wherewith Christ has made 
man free.” The liberty of the Gospel is one of the 
most eminent, most splendid, characteristics of the 
Gospel. The Gospel is essentially a Gospel of liberty. 
Indeed, the core of the Gospel, the Gospel of the 
Gospel, is that service “which is perfect freedom.” 
Because man was not free, and in order to make him free, 
Christ came. Under the Gospel nothing is forbidden 
which is not wrong. And one reason why wrong is for- 
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bidden is because wrong engenders bondage. The 
wrong-doer cannot long remain a free man; therefore, in 
the name of liberty, liberty to do wrong is abridged. The 
right-doer is the only man really free. Righteousness 
and liberty are interchangeable terms. The best of all 
laws is the law according to which the good man “is a law 
unto himself.’ The modern notion of compulsion, the 
notion which confers upon society the right to exercise a 
despotism over the individual, is a notion nowhere com- 
mended in the New Testament. The New Testament 
everywhere manifests the warmest solicitude for the 
welfare of society, but its method for promoting the 
advancement of society is by inwardly improving the 
individual. It never substitutes the social standards of 
obligation and conduct for those ideals of righteousness 
and duty which conscience alone—conscience, which is 
stifled by compulsion and expanded by freedom—is 
capable of producing and protecting. 

The enactments and requirements of the Scriptures 
being thus founded either upon the sense of gratitude 
to God for “His great gifts to us,” or else upon the 
appeal to conscience and the sense of right inherent in 
man, it is impossible to transgress a Scriptural law 
without either doing despite to our instincts of gratitude, 
or doing violence to conscience and the innate sense of 
right. It is this element of the Divine law which 
constitutes its breach a sé. The Divine law is always 
moral ; it issues from the righteousness of God ; it appeals 
to the rectitude in man. Its breach, therefore, is a 
defiance of rectitude, both of perfect rectitude, which is 
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the attribute of God, and of the partial rectitude still 
resident in man, the survival and pledge of the Divinity of 
his primal origin. The sense of sz arises from the injury 
done to the moral qualities in man by disobedience to the 
moral enactments of God. If God’s laws rested for their 
sanctions upon force and strength,-we should still, as His 
creatures, be bound to obey them, and might justly be 
punished for disobedience ; but in that case, though we 
suffered, we should be less burdened than now with the 
sense of sin. An avalanche may crush a man, but 
crushing is different from condemnation. The laws of 
God might have crushed without convicting the offender. 
It is because God’s laws enjoined in Scripture are not 
only more mighty than an avalanche, but also more 
merciful than a father, because conscience tells us that 
they are enacted for our sake, in our interest, to promote 
our good, to enlarge our liberties, that we feel the 
exceeding sinfulness of transgressing them. 
Human laws can scarcely do better than fashion them- 
selves upon the model of laws Divine. A community, a 
Church, a nation, does well which makes the sanctions of 
its laws to rest less upon force than affection, less upon 
compulsion than conscience ;- whose aim is not the mono- 
tony of legalisms, but the varieties and originalities of 
liberty. Compulsion may at times be necessary, faule de 
mieux, aS an expedient, but let it never be supposed 
that obedience by compulsion is an ideal obedience. The 
goodness of compulsion is at best the goodness of a 
whip or an astringent drug. In the diseased drugs may 
save life; in the healthy they enfeeble it. A whip is good 
18 
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for the subjugation of whatever is brutish, but it is fatal 
to the development of whatever is Divine, in man. Man 
desiderates ideals. They greatly wrong man who suppose 
that his progress can be advanced either more quickly 
or more effectually by compulsion than persuasion, by 
might than by right, by appeals to what is base rather than 
to what is beautiful in his nature, by the enforcements of 
State-made laws rather than the cultivation of the sense 
of personal duty, by the abridgments of liberty rather 
than the full freedom of conscience. 

Religion is the natural nurse of liberty, the natural 
guardian of law. Law, in its beauty, its orderliness, its 
discipline, can nowhere find a support stronger than 
religion. It is of the nature of religion to sustain and 
strengthen law. For its own protection religion makes 
alliance with law, because religion has no foe more 
deadly than lawlessness. At the same time, religion is 
the advocate and protector of liberty. No cult is worthy 
of the title of religion which encourages or allows the 
abridgment of liberty. It is one of the proudest boasts 
of Christianity that it has, by the gradual influence of its 
principles, abolished slavery, the bondage of the bodily 
powers of man to the compulsory service of his fellow- 
men. But the bondage of the bodily powers is neither 
the only, nor perhaps the worst, although the most visibly 
flagrant, of all human bondages. The bondage of mind is 
more formidable than the bondage of body, the bondage 
of soul more formidable than that of mind. Who would not 
prefer to yield the freedom of his body to the compulsions 
of physical force rather than the freedom of his intellect to 
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the compulsions of tyrannous opinion, or the freedom of 
his spirit to the compulsions of anathematising dogma ? 
Indeed, the vilest effects of bodily slavery were the tenden- 
cies which it produced to fetter the mind and to deaden the 
spirit, and the best result of the abolition of bodily slavery 
is the emancipation of intellect and of spiritual power. 

In the past, Christianity has accomplished a glorious 
victory in breaking the chains from the body of the slave, 
but more glorious achievements still await the develop- 
ments of Christianity in the future. Christianity has 
already begun its work of liberating opinion and emanci- 
pating faith. It has shattered the screws which tor- 
mented Galileo. It has laid in ruins the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, and extinguished the fires of persecu- 
tion. Nor in the end will the vigour of Christian liberty 
be unequal to combat and overthrow the more subtle foe 
now threatening the existence of individual freedom by 
the absorption of the actual individual into the collective 
abstraction of the society. No freedom is possible to 
man except the freedom of the individual. It affords 
neither solace nor strength to the individual, when he is 
bound, to be told that ‘“‘the State is free.” The enslaved 
individual perceives in himself that such a statement is 
essentially false. The freedom of the State is involved 
in the freedom of the individual; any abridgment of the 
liberty of the individual involves of necessity a loss to the 
collective liberty of the community. 

Christianity is a system based upon sacrifice, but not 
upon compulsory sacrifice. The fundamental difference 
between the sacrifices of paganism and the sacrifices of 
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‘Christianity is this: the sacrifices of paganism were com- 
pulsory ; the sacrifices of Christianity are free. The blood 
of bulls and goats is less nauseous than the service of men 
when men’s service is rendered against their will. The 
redeeming generosity of the Cross is just this element of 
Divine spontaneity. “J lay down My life of Myself ; no one 
taketh it from Me.” It is because it was the sacrifice of 
self by self that the Cross of Christ has aroused the 
enthusiasm of the world. Had the death of Christ not 
been free, it would have been powerless. No enthusiasm 
is begotten by compulsion. Enthusiasm is the child of 
freedom. ‘Every law of compulsion is a diminishing of the 
enthusiasm of love. The beauty of virtue is voluntariness. 
If every school were built from the rates, and every 
hospital supported by the rates, and all the hungry and 
naked were clothed and fed by the rates, then enthusiasm 
would perish, the sense of duty would be deadened by the 
exactions of obligation, and compulsion would hurl con- 
science from its throne. It is the work of religion to prevent 
these disasters to morality by emphasising the sacredness 
of individual liberty ; and above all, by voluntarily achieving 
in the name of Christian freedom, and by the generosities 
of Christian love, more conquests over the miseries, and 
surer progress in the happiness, of mankind than could 
ever be achieved by the enactments of statute or the 
compulsions of law. 
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